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Railway Investments 
Canada. 

Anti-Reform Tactics. 

Parliamentary Justice — 
Dover and Norwich. 


in | Coalitions and Alliances. 
| India—Finance Taxation. 
| Our Brave Defenders. 

_ Paniec-Mongers. 

| Who’s to Blame ? 


CONTENTS. 
Naples. 





Hungary. 
Humboldt’s Letters. 
Lamennais and Gioberti. 
A City of Revival. 
Henry IV. of France. 


Foreign Correspondence— 

Paris: Turin: Hanover. 
Record of the Week. 
Entertainments. 
Parliament. 














Arrange- 


ments for week ending Saturday, April mth. 
Mowpay and Goop Faipay, open at 9. Other days, 
open at 10. 
Madile. Piccolomini will sing in a Concert, to com- 
mence each day at 3 o'clock. 
** Beautiful display of Camellias, Hyacinths, and 
“other flowers round the fountain basins, and through- 
out the Palace. 
Admission One Shilling; Children under 12, Six- 
. Saturday, Half-a-Crown; Children, One 
Bhilling. Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown extra. 
Sunpay. Open at 1°30 to Shareholders, gratuitously, 
by tickets. 


oa et Palace — Good 


FRIDAY.—The Palace and Park will be opened 

at9a.m. Trains will ran as often as required from 
London Bridge, Pimlico, and intermediate Stations. 

Mdlie. Piccolomini and other Artistes will appear in 





“ag Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, i. com- 


mence at Three o'clock. ; 
Admission, One Shilling; Children under 12, Six- 
pence. | Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown extra. 


cience Teaching _—Manu- 


facturers, Publishers, etc., 5 Oe to supply 
Schools and Classes for Science, established under 
the Science Minute of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, of the 2nd June, 1859, with 
Scientific Apparatus, Instruments, Examples, and 
Books, bearing on—l. Geometrical, Mechanical, 
Machine, and Architectural Drawing ; 2. Physics, 
(Mechanical and Experimental; 3. C hemistry ; 4. 
ey and Mineralogy; 5. Natural History, (Zoo- 
dogy and Botany, Vegetable and Animal Physiology) ; 
6. Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, and P >hysical 
Geography ;—should apply for the Conditions to the 
Secretary of the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, London, W. 


By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 
INSTITUTED IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
ANNE, A.D. 1714. 


nion Assurance Society, 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
OFFICES : 

8], Cornhill, and 70, Baker-street, London; and in 
Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Berne 

Fire Insurances falling due at Lady-day should be 
paid on the 25th inst., or within Fifteen days after. 

Life Insurers are not subjected to any extra pre- 
mium on joining Volunteer Rifie Corps. 

Prospectuses and forms of proposal sent free on 
application to the Secretary. 


WM. B, LEWIS, Secretary. 








Loe. , Discount, and Deposit 


Established 1849. 145, Blackfriars 


DEPOSITS, —Sums of #1 and upwards received 
testing interest at from 5 to 10 per cent., withdrawable 
as per agreement. , 

tuses, and every Information, may be ob- 
tained by letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Manager. 

145, Blackfriars-road, 8. 





oney.—All persons re- 
quiring ADVANCES should apply te Messrs. 
JOHNSON and Co., 2, Surrey-street, Strand, who 
obtain cash to any amount upon all kinds of secu- 
tities, making no Tet unless business is transacted. 


Bennett’ S Watches, 6 65 and 


64, Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great 
variety, of every construction and price, from 3 to 60 
guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its 
Correct performance guaranteed. Free and safe per 








Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu- 
factory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 








The Standard Life Assurance 


COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
All Policies now effected will participate in the 
Division to be made as at 15th November next. 


THE STANDARD was Established in 1825. The 
first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subse- 
quent Divisions have been Ay: in 1840, 1845, 1850, 
and 1855. The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be 
those which have arisen — — 

Accumulated Fund.. .......... +. £1,684,598 2 10 

Annual Revenue.. ° -. 289,231 13 5 

Annual average of new Assurances effected during 
the last Ten years, upwards of H x a Million sterling. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, ay wl 
H,. JONES WILLIAMS, Besiden retary. 
\ The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, 
daily, at Half-past One. 
LONDON .. ..82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBU RGH 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
UBLIN ....66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


ramer, Beale, and Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FAVARGER’S Fantaisie from —~ = ° 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conseri' o se 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur I’ wy se se 
FAVARGER'’S Lydia (sans Octaves) .. .. .. 
New Editions of 
OBERON and IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER 


CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRAC- 

TICE and EXERCISES for the PLIANOFORTE, 
n Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. 

These Exercises form the Standard Studies in all 

Musical Academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, Stern- 

dale Bennett, C. Halle, Rubenstein, Mmes. Goddard, 

Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have employed them in 

their general course of practice ice. 


NEW $0 ONGS. 
The Subjects from Popular Novels. 
MURIEL .. .. From“ John Halifax.” 








Cowes 


0 
6 
0 
0 





1 ae » “Adam Bede.” 
oo 7 are - 4 
LITTLE SOPHY. ,, “ What will he do with it?” 
Written and Composed by G, LINLEY. 
2s. each. 


W. MAYNARD'S ART OF SINGING, 


AFTER THE METHOD OF THE BEST ITALIAN 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 





From W. Chappell’s “ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
G. A. Macranrzen. In Parts, containing Twelve 
Songs, 4s. each; or in Single Songs, 1s. each. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND OO., 201, REGENT 
STREET, anp 67, CONDUIT § STREET. 


Pianofortes. Cramer, 


BEALE, AND 2. Been description for 
Sale or Hire. Cramer, and Co. are the Pro- 
rietors of the MODEL ‘OBLIQUE GRAND 


*"IANOFORT 
“jTARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., are the chief nts 
for Alexandre and Son’s NEW MODEL HARM 
NIUM. gg variety. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, BeGeET 
STREET, anv 67, CONDUIT STREET 


-A Pure Pale Sherry 


(Cadiz. 
of the Amontillado character, 38s. per dozen, 


Cash. We receive a regular and direct shipment of this 
fine Wine. 

HENRY BRETT & CO., 
Distillery, Holborn E.C. 

















Importers, Old Furnival’s 


| smoked Breakfas' 


- | blishment on all first-class prov. 


ty District Savings Bank Bank 


(Limited). 67, ries Bg 2. A 
C.—The experience which rey 
aes of savings banks and 2k. n soeletin alee much a fo 
make it evident that an extension of their principles, 


advants cous both to the proprietary ry a0 the 
van 
The District Savings Bank receives ‘paid 
in at one time) from One Penny to a 
amount 


sxerentte on — ~~ to 
the usual comune withdrawal, of 
savings banks. SOLIN { SHERIDAN, Actuary. 


. . 

Kau - de - Vie.—This Pure 

Pale Brandy, oom S oy’ 16s. per —_ is de- 
mon$trated, upon analys free from 
acidity, and very superior to ri. Seeataelinas of 
veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. = dozen 
or securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 

HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 

Holborn. Tobe obtained only at their Distillery. 


A lsopp’s Pale Ale,—Re- 


commended by Baron a “— = et 
in the finest condition, direct from 
at Burton-on-Trent, may now be had ana 
ton, Parker, and Co., who have REDUCED the PRIC 
of this highly-esteemed beverage to 


4s. 6d. per dozen, IMPERIAL PINTS. 
2s. 9d. per dozen, IMPERIAL HALF PINTS. 
Messrs. HARR!NGTON, ep eee ‘.. So. ae 
supply Allsopp’s Ales in casks of ei 
upwards, 5} PA LMA L, ww 














NOTICE. 
o induce a trial of South 


African Wines at 20s. and 24s. od doz., bottles 
included, (the consumption of which has oe 

420,000 dozen per annum—vide “ Board oan 
Returns”), a case forward four comma sealed and 
labelled, will be forwarded on receipt of THIRTY 
POSTAGE STAMPS, viz. :— 


Half-pint Bottle of best Sout) African Sherry, 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African Port, 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African Amontillado, 
Bottles and Case included. 

COLONIAL BRANDY, ve oupatien, 15s. per gallon, 
BEST GIN, full strength, lis. 3d. allen. 

Price Lists tree on appl jon. 


Address—ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spirit 
Importer, 29, Strand, London, W.C. 


S piced Breakfast Tongues, 
744. each, or 3s. 6d. per half dozen. ns 
Loaf Cheese, 74d. and 8$d. per Ib. Osborne's 
t Bacon, 84d. per bv. by the half eid, 
Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A saving of 
15 per cent. is effected eee ony at this esta- 
. Packages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSBORNE 
HOUSE, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s, E.C, 








HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 
NSS of Injunction.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce 
- ey requested to observe that none 
oon ne but that which bears the back = with 


Fs 


name of Witiiam Lazensy, as well as the front label 
signed “Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further 
security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 


Sones s oat henceforward appear an additional label, 
printed in green and red, as follows :—‘‘ This notice 
will be aifised to Lazenby’ 6 Harvey's 


Sauce, 
ei the al warehouse, in addition to well- 
known labe' phen By are protected against imitation 
by 8 pupmeel injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
1858,”—6, Edward cect Portman-square, London, 
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Me PP in’s Electro-Silver 


ATE AND TABLE CUTLERY. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers 7 Special 
A tment to the Queen, are the only Sheftie makers | 
gw oom, the Nae yo in London. Their London 

and 68 King Wi! Street, London. 
es largest of E 
and TABLE TLERY¥ in the 

. whieh is Te Le , ou ee their manu-. 

Queen’s Cutlery 


Wort 





Double | 
Thread. 


Fiddle 


~ Lilly 
Pattern 


Kings’s | | 
Pattern. 


Patt 








12 Table Forks..... 
12 Table'Spoons.. | 116 0 
12 Dessert Forks... 


it Tea “ye 
SIDE DISHES, 


ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER | 


suitable for Vegetables, Curries, and Entrées. Per set 
of 4 Dishes. 
No. £. 8. d. 
B 3678 Gadroon oeteng Ps Pattern, Light Plating 8 8 
- 5137 = Edge and Handie, similar to 


0 
ns osene 1015 0 

BE 1786 Die ditto stronger ditto 13 0 0 
0 

0 














x 4012 Ae Scrol! Pattern, naped 


EB 4013} Bomied Pattern Dish 13 
By removing the Handles from the Covers, the set 








of 
four can be made to form a set of eight Dishes. 
B 1792 Norfolk Pattero, a very elaborate De- | 
sign, with rich Scroll Border allround 17 10 0 | 


Hot Water Dishes for above extra l5 0 0 
2B 1797 Threaded Pattern, equally good as the 
Norfulk Pattern 16 12 


0 
Hot Water Dishes for above vr Textra 1510 0 


DISH COVERS, 


ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER. | 
Each set contains one Cover 20 inches; one of 18 
inches; and two of 14 inches each. | 
No. Complete set of 4 Cavers. | 
® 2750 Plain Pattern, with Scroll Handle.... 1010 0 

B® 2751 Melon Pattern, French Scroll Handle, 
end Plain or Gadroon edge, very 
handsome ..... 13 12 
® 3812 Shrewsbury Pattern, with bold Beaded 
Edge and Handles ........ -- 1512 
B 4085 Greek matches 
E 4375 


Ornament Pattern, 
Side Dishes 
s 4854 Warwic k Pattern, mate 
Dishes 








$ 4853 Side 


cere cceecerecscese 2 


0 

0 

pe 23 0 0 

we tweens 0 


Marrrn Brorners guarantee on all their manufac- 
tures in Electro Silver Plate a strong deposit of real 
silver, according to price charged. 


A Costly Book of ay with Prices attached, 
may be had on application. Estimates furnished for 
Services of Plate for Hotels, Steam Ships,and Regi- 
mental Messes. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William 
Street, City, London, B.C.; Manufactory, Queen’s Cut- 
lery Works, Sheffield. 





Hrenders, Stoves, Fire-irons, 
and CHIMNEY PIECES.—Buyers of the above | 
- Ae before finally deciding, to visit WIL- | 
8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They con- | 
oo po. an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and | 
GENERAL IRUNMONGERY, as cannot be’ ap- | 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, | 
£3 5s. to £33 10s.; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel | fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
set to £44s. The BURTON and ali other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearthplates. 


ish Covers and Hot Water 


Dishes, in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherché patterns, are 
ON SHOW, at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. Tin dish 
covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 
the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 
62s. 6d. the set; Britannia metal, with or without 
silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 Ss. the set; Shef- 
field plated, £10 to £16 10s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 128. to 40s.; Bri- 
tannia metal, 22s. to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full 
size £11 IIs. 


Loe S. Burton’s Gene- 


ral Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue may 

tis, and free by t. It contains upwards 
bs Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal 
G , Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Ki'chen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays. 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, | 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Vlans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street W. ; 
1, la, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6 
Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 





Spring Overcoats.—The 
Volunteer Wra: .; the Victor, 25s.; the 
_—a 258.; the aoe 2ls.; ready-made or 

toorder. The -seven Shilling Suits made 


to fo order rom cote He and © aie daraahe’ by and 
BENo AMES AMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor. 74, 
Regent-street, W. designs, and directions 
for self-measurement sent free. N.B, A perfect fit 
guaranteed, j 


TRO- 


| given every eveningin “ Fra Poco, 


eon 


THEATRES. AND. AMUSEMENTS. 


-_—~ 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


MISS AMY SEDGWICK 

Will give her POPULAR BEADINGS from Dra+ 
matic amd other Writers, at this Theatre, durin 
PASSION WEEK (Good Friday- excepted). 1 
commence at Eight o’clock, es poner oe Ten. 

Prices of Admission—Stalls, 4s.; Dress Xes, 33. ; 
Upper Boxes, 2s:; Pit, !s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. Stage 
Private — £1 lls. 6d. ; First Cirele Private 
Boxes, £ 

The Box Oittce will be opened daily (Good Friday 
excepted) from 11 to 4 

The Band of the Haymarket Theatre will play 
Descriptive Music previous to each Reading. 





— e 





On Monday, April 2nd, 1860, and during the week, 
(Good Friday excepted), commencing at 8 o'clock, 


PART IL. 


| Shakesperian Overture by the Band - - Sir H. Bishop. 


ROMEO AND JULIET (Shakespeare.) 


After which, Old English Airs, ‘‘ Drink to me only | 


with thine Eyes,” “ Miller of Dee,” “ Vicar of Bray,” 
“Green Leaves.” 


LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE. 
(A. Tennyson.) 


After which, “The Court of St. James’s Quadrilles.” 


—— 





Se 


‘ seenhall, welt of the 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSE 
Oxford-street, London, W. (Two doors wet ae 
Circus.) Overcoats, £2 2s, Frock o, £2 y 1 

egy an ag mba Morning Coats £2 2s., 
» Black Dress Trousers £1 1s. 325, Oxford ena 


, a, 


NOTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS” 


L@ and Perrins’ “ Wor. 


CESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is pronounced 
by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable ad: 
every variety of dish. = © 
*,* See the names of Lea anp Perrins upon eyery 
Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Mesars. Crosse AND Brackwsu, London - 
and by Dealers in Sauces generally. " 
Sole Manufacturers— 


LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Teas and Coffees in Eng- 





THE SPEECH OF MR. SERJT. BUZFUZ, | 


On the Trial, “ Bardeil v. Pickwick.” (Charles 
Dickens.) 
After which, “‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 
LOCHIEL’S WARNING. (‘T. Campbell.) 


After which, A Military March, by the late Edward 
Fitzwilliam. 


THE CHARGE OF THE SIX HUN- 
DRED, AT BALAKAVA. (A. Tennyson.) 


Between the Parts, an Operatic Selection from “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” a by Mr. D. Spillane. 


PART II. 
Old English Air, ‘* See the lovely Rose.” 
THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 
(A. Tennyson.) 


After which a Selection from Sheridan’s Opera of 
“The Duenna.” 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
(Sheridan.) 


| After which, “The Atalanta Cotillon.” - D. Spillane. 


Scenes from 


| THE HUNCHBACK. (Sheridan Knowles.) 


After which, ‘The Rifle Corps Polka.” - D, Spillane. 





At the Conclusion of the Readings, Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick will Volunteer an ORIGINAL ADDRESS, 
written e erie for her by Tom Taylor, Esq. 


MR. AND MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
MR. and MRS. HOWARD PAUL, on Monday, 





April 2, will resume their brilliant Comic and Music ai 
Entertainment, with NEW SONGS and CHA- 
RACTERS, at the St. James’s Hall, Piceadilly. As 


this will be the Farewell Season in London of the pre- 
sent Entertainment, it is respectfully announced that 
the “ Living Photograph” of Mr. Sims Reeves will be 
’ anda new ballad. 
“Geraldine.” Morning representations on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays at Three. Stalls (dress and undress), 
3s.; Area, 2s.; Galery, Is. Commence at Eight. 
Stalls may be taken from plan, at Austin’s Box-office, 
St. James’s Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, 


Kine Wi.Ltam-street, STRAND. 
FAREWELL SE 
in London. Every Evening, at Eight; and every 
SATURDAY Morning, at Three o'clock. Tickets 
and Places may be secured at the Hall, from Eleven 
— Three, and at Mr. Austin’s West-end Box-office, 
James’s Hall, Piceadiily. Sole Proprietor and 
Manger, Mr. J. W. RAYNOR; Seeretary, H. MON- 
TAGUE 


ASON, 


. . 
Rr ench KE xhibition, 120, 

PALL MALL.—The Seventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Pictures. the Contributions of ARTISTS OF 
THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS, is 
NOW OPEN. Admission, One Shilling; Catalogues, 
aeannnad Open from Nine till eee 


When yo you aaa for Glenfield 


PATENT STARCH, see that you get it, as 
inferior kinds are often substituted. ‘Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c.,&&. WOTHERSPOON and 
Co., Glasgow and London, 


land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Go,, 
Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 33. and 4s.; rich 
Seuasenes 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s,, 
ls. 2d., 1s. 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., and ls. 8d. Tea and 
Coffee = ‘the value of "403. sent carriage-free to any 
railway station or market town in England. A price 
current free. Sugars at market prices. All goods 
carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 





NOTICE. 


‘Phe Genuine and Original 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK 


| bears the Address on the Label, 


| FOR THE ASSURANCE OF 
| 


28, LONG LANE, WEST SMITHFIELD, CITY, 





FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 


S econd- -hand Fireproof 


Safes, the most extensive assortment by Milner 
and other eminent Makers, at half the price of new, 
Dimensions, 24 in. high. 18 in. — and 16 in. di 
£3 10s. At C. GRIFFITHS’, Old Chan cS 
Paul’s, E.C. Wanted, Second- Nees Safes by 
Chubb, Marr, or Mordan. 


NOTICE.—Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 
need not apply. 





The European Assurance 
SOCIETY, 

Parliament, 
LIVES, ANNUI- 
TIES, AND THE GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY 
IN SITUATIONS OF TRUST. 

Chief Office— 


Empowered by Special Act o, 


| 2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


| 
' _ 


| 





| 
President— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


The existing Revenue from Premiums exceeds 
ONE BRUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, 


The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 


Chairman of the Board of Directors—Henry Wickham 
Wickham, Esq., M.P. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 

James Davidson, Esq., Broad-street Buildings. 
Johu Field, Esq., Warnford Court, City. 
Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for W ‘alsail. 
Richard Franers George, Esq., Bath. 


Henry H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place, Saint 
John’s Wood, 
Thomas ©. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 


John Hedgins, Esq., Cavendish Club. 

T. Y. McChristie, Esq., Revising Barrister for the City 
of London. 

James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton. 

John Moss, Esq., Litchureh, Derby. 

Charles William Reynolds, Esq., Eaton-place, Bel- 
gravia. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Warwickshire. 

H. W. Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 

Thos. Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Canon- 


bury. 
J.P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


The Guarantee Policies of this Society are authorized 
to be accepted by Government, Poor Law Board, and 
other Public Departments. The leading London and 
Provincial Joint Stock and private Banks, the princi- 
pal Railway Companies, Lite and Fire Offices, Publi¢ 
Companies, Institutions, and Commercial Firms 
throughout the Kingdom, accept the Policies of this 
society as Security tor their Employés. 

Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of 
Life, may be purchased on the following scale :— 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages Jor every 
£100 oy Purchase Money. 





| 
Ages. | 50 

















Annuity pay- é } } hast ol 
able A a £7 17 6/8 16 1 84/121 a 14 16 2 








Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency & 
nlications, ~~ be obtained on application to 
MANAGER 
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ANTI-REFORM TACTICS. 
HE course pursued by Opposition on the second reading of 
the Reform Bill in the House of Commons, would seem, at 
first view, to be alike purposeless and unpatriotic. Disclaiming 
all intention of dividing against the principle of the measure, 
they have contrived to protract the debate, until one man after 
another has thoroughly committed himself and his party against 
everything like just or generous recognition of the rights of the 
ple. Speaker after speaker has betrayed the detestation and 
the dread with which the most limited enfranchisement of the 
working classes is regarded. Although the utter hollowness and 
oundlessness of such fears have been clearly exposed by 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Crosstey, Mr. Brieut, and others, on the 
Liberal side, the same ignoble and unmanly apprehensions have 
been displayed again and again; and appeals, the most undis- 
ised, have been made to the selfishness of the middle classes, 
who may, it is hoped, be perplexed, and for the moment para- 
lyzed by the notion that they are “‘ to be swamped,” as the slang 
phrase goes, by the admission of one out of every twenty work- 
ing men to the franchise. In the face of a general election, which 
if the Bill passes cannot be very far off, the adoption of language 
like this would appear to be unaccountable, if not insane. But 
as the controversy proceeds, we begin to discern the real drift 
and tendency of the course pursued. Under the semblance of 
willingness to discuss the question generally, the desperate hope 
is entertained that by delay the Bill may be defeated this session. 
With the recollection of their own Bill still fresh in men’s minds, 
the Tories could not well fall back upon their old doctrine 
of “no Reform.” Twelve months have hardly elapsed since 
they staked their retention of power on the success of a mea- 
sure which they brought forward as a great and comprehensive 
change in our electoral system. It would hardly have done, 
therefore, to turn round suddenly and refuse in so many words to 
entertain the subject at all; and it would have been hopeless to 
try and get a majority against Ministers on the second reading. 
What, then, was to be done? No other tactics seemed to pro- 
mise a chance of even temporary success but those of delay. The 
object must be to get up interminable discussions, on wide and 
general grounds—the wider, and the more general, the better for 
the purpose. Provocative denunciations of the nature of the Bill 
were, for this purpose, indispensable. Mere practical criticism 
and commentary on details would not do, for these must either 
lead to summary refutation or to practical amendment of the 
measure in committee—and neither one nor the other was the 
object sought to be attained. The language of vague misgiving 
and of vituperative attack on the authors of the Bill and their 
motives, promised to cause a far greater consumption of time ; 
and by sheer waste of time the anti-Reform leaders tell their 

followers that it is still possible they may win. 

They were, moreover, encouraged in this course by the aid 
afforded them in both Houses by recreant Whigs like Lord 
Grey. 

It is certainly not a little strange that the sinister part taken 
by Lord NorMAnBY in foreign politics should be so closely 
copied by Earl Grey in questions of home politics like Reform. 
People begin to ask, what does it mean? Both were for years 
the confidential associates of the men who now fill the 
highest political offices under the Crown; and while in power 
they contrived to have their immediate relatives placed 
in the highly confidential and politically irresponsible _posi- 
tions of private secretary to the QUEEN and private secretary to 
the Prince Consort. These appointments do not change 
with the fluctuations of parliamentary parties, but have for many 
years continued, by royal favour, to survive every variety of 
Administration. What personal ties of sympathy or sentiment 
subsist between these privy ministers of the Court and their 
respective brethren, who make it their especial business to oppose 
the public ministers of the Crown in Parliament, we do not 
pretend to say. But it is certainly a most unfortunate coincid- 
ence that the two most factious opponents of Liberal policy at 
home and abroad at the present juncture should be the Marquis 
of NormansBy and Earl Grey. No wonder people ask—what 
does it mean? Of the conduct of the former with regard to 
Austria and her hereditary minions, whom she would fain 
re-impose on emancipated Italy, we have long since taken 
Occasion to express our opinion. Of the latter noble lord, if we 
Speak with equal freedom, we do so with a still stronger sense of 
the duty that lies upon us to do so; for Lord Grey is a man 
of no paltry vanity or coxcombical ambition. He is a man of 
information, industry, and quickness of perception—a man of 
undaunted courage in the avowal of his sentiments, especially 
when he is in the wrong, and, with a certain impressive earnestness 
of delivery that generally commands rather than wins attention to 
what he says. But on the other hand, he is a man, the vices of 
whose disposition haye from the outset of his career marred his use- 





fulness as a public man, and left him with hardly one intimate 
and confiding political friend. Arrogant and supercilious to all 
with whom he is brought into contact, he is wholly devoid of 
that superb grace and dignity of bearing for which his father 
was distinguished. ‘“Tetchy and wayward from his infancy,” 
he has been alternately the torment of colleagues when in office, 
and the petulant and resentful assailant of his party whenever he 
has been left out. For some years past this evil has been deemed 
the lesser of the two, and the continuance of his ostracism from 
power seems to have rendered him more reckless and perverse 
than ever. This may in part account for his Lordship’s recent 
course regarding Reform, and that which he threatens to pursue 
after the holidays. The notice he has given of a motion 
for a committee to collect statistics on all points connected 
with the representation before proceeding with the con- 
sideration of any practical measure of amendment or relief, 
is a most characteristic specimen of the wrong-headedness 
of the man. Such a committee might sit till Christmas, or 
throughout next session as well as this, without coming to any 
definite result; and no result at which they could by any 
amount of assiduity arrive, could possibly touch the vital and 
obvious issue that is at stake. It would be the veriest mockery 
of the people’s patience and of their prayers. But we cannot 
forget that this is the same Lord Grey who deserted the Govern- 
ment of Lord MELBOURNE in 1839, because Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) MacavLay was invited to join it as a Ballot-teer. 


COALITIONS AND ALLIANCES. 

R. BRIGHT has a singular aptitude for placing public 
4 questions on the lowest possible grounds. He can con- 
ceive nothing higher than a good bargain, and recklessly vitu- 
perates those who interfere with the trade he wishes to drive. 
These qualities may endear him to a limited circle of dealers and 
chapmen, but they damage his advocacy of a good cause, when, 
for business considerations, he thinks proper to become the 
champion of a national idea. On Tuesday night he wished to 
guard his country against a repetition of former errors, and an 
entanglement in alliances to sustain dynasties and preserve 
balances of power, but his oration neither indicated the states- 
man, the gentleman, nor the sound moralist. One of his news- 
paper opponents was characterised as a compound of “piety and 
ruffianism,” and it was more than hinted that all writers who 
express alarm at the conduct of the French Empire are in the 
pay of pretenders to the throne now occupied by Napotzon ITI. ! 
This is worse than nonsense. It is possible that some writers 
and proprietors of newspapers may be of Mr. BrieHt’s opinion, 
and look upon politics chiefly or entirely with an eye to trade; 
but there is a very large amount of honest public opinion, which 
views with anxiety every symptom of Imperial aggression, and 
cannot banish from its consideration the possibility of England’s 
being called upon to sustain by force of arms what is called the 
“public law of Europe.” The immense taxation to which the 
people of this country have cheerfully submitted, the prodigious 
outlay upon naval and other armaments, the expense and trouble 
to which thousands have put themselves in order to swell the ranks 
of the volunteer rifle corps, these are all proofs of uneasiness, and of 
warlike energy that require to be cautiously guided, if we would 
avoid consequences disastrous to ourselves and mischievous to 
the general good. In our last week’s impression we treated the 
annexation of Savoy, and especially of the Swiss portion, as an 
indication of further designs, and we are not surprised that Lord 
Joun Russe. should express his belief that “such an act will 
lead a nation so warlike as the French to call on its government, 
from time to time, for other acts of a similar nature ;” but when 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs adds, ‘“ that, however we 
may wish to live on the most friendly terms with the French 
Government, we ought not to keep ourselves apart from the other 
nations of Europe, that when future questions arise, as future 
questions may arise, we shall be ready to act with others,” we do 
fear something like a renewal of the old alliances and coalitions, 
that were so costly to England, without adequate benefit to our- 
selves or to anybody else. 

The French Government may be justly condemned for its 
duplicity and untruthfulness in the matter of Savoy, but, unfor- 
tunately, these are qualities of which sovereigns and cabinets are 
usually proud ; and if they alienate us from Imperial Franee, 
they should do no less than make ug equally wary of trusting 
other despotic powers. 

Mr. Bricut desires that our foreign policy shall be such as 
not to “estrange us from any of the Governments of Europe— 
that it shall not be such to France on one side, or to Austria on 
the other, as shall make one of those powers the embittered 
enemy of England.” ‘This kind of neutrality belongs to a policy 
which could never be pursued by a high-minded nation, because 
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it levels to the ground all considerations of right and wrong. | his motion on Savoy. Our warehouses are full of French silks - 
Our foreign policy ought to favour the political rights of the wine is on the road, and our iron-mmsters, potters, and cotton. 
Italians and ians so far as it is able to affect them. It 


ought to do what it can for the defence of Protestant principles 
against the despotism which seeks to crush them by brute force ; 
and yet these are things that cannot fail to draw upon us the 
envenomed hostility of absolutist sovereigns and Jesuit priests. 
It is impossible, in either public or private life, to do right with- 
out incurring the anger of fhose whose evil deeds are repressed ; 
and not until robbers and murderers are willing to support an 
honest and effective police need we expect to win the friendship 
of evil-doers by sustaining causes which are righteous and just. 
We quite agree with Mr. Bricur in deprecating intimate 
alliances with foreign Governments, but we differ entirely as to 
the chief reasons for avoiding them; and if our countrymen are 
to be kept out of the dangers they will entail, something higher 
must be laid before them than mere appeals to the selfishness of 
the pocket and the morality of the till. 

When Lord Jonny Manners complimented Lord Jonn 
Russext for the declaration we have cited, he gave vent to the 
delight of his party at the prospect of making England lead a 
new coalition against revolutionary France. ‘This, as we have 
again and again explained, is the scheme of the Jesuits and the 
hope of the various princes of Germany, who feel that, without 
external aid, their little thrones will gradually sink or be sum- 
marily overthrown. If this were no more than a Tory and a 
Jesuit idea, it would have little chance of success; but there are 
Liberals—or people who fancy themselves Liberals—who day by 
day hold out to this country the most alarming prospects, and 
endeavour to make it appear that we must either join a coalition 
against France, or see our would-be allies disposed of one by one, 
and finally bear the whole brunt of an assault against ourselves. 
We fear that Lord Jonux Russe.w’s speech will tend to 
strengthen this notion ; but a little cool reflection will show, first, 
that it is by no means certain that England must take a part in 
a general Continental war, if such a calamity should arise, either 
at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of it; and in the 
second place, it is far from being apparent that we could gain 
any strength by allying ourselves with decrepit Governments, 
founded upon reactionary principles. If, for example, France 
and Germany should quarrel, it would be more difficult and more 
expensive to sustain the Austrian Empire and the German 
system, than to defend our own coasts, and protect Belgium 
against any act of conquest and annexation. 

It is rumoured in some quarters that Lord Joun Russe.u is 

permitting himself to be estranged from France in consequence 
of a strong pressure exercised by the German party in our 
court ; and another report, to which some credit is attached, is 
to the effect that Austria is again attempting to negotiate an 
alliance with France and Russia, to secure assistance through 
her difficulties, in consideration of her joining in scheme for 
the division of the property of the incurable “ sick man in the 
East.” There is very likely some truth in this story; but the 
success of the negotiation is far less probable than its existence, 
and it would be extremely foolish for England to become en- 
tangled in alliances to guard against perils which may never 
arise. 
Stripping these alliance questions of national prejudices, which 
should be suffered to die out, and of diplomatic disguises which 
conceal their real character, England ought to leave France and 
the great continental powers to settle their questions of territories 
and supremacies as well as they can. ‘To join Russia is to con- 
demn Poland; to join Austria is to condemn Italy and Hun- 
gary ; to join the Thirty-One princes and the Four Free Cities 
of Germany, is to endeavour to perpetuate interests and dynasties 
which are incompatible with the welfare of the German race. 
If we stand aloof from the intrigues and wars of governments 
which are founded upon principles we condemn, we may miti- 
gate the calamities they bring upon their subjects and the world 
at large; but by intimate alliances we can only become abettors 
of their despotism, and accomplices in their efforts to prevent 
the progress of liberty and stay the march of mind. 

‘ During the time that Lord Joun Russet has been minister 
for foreign affairs, there is proof that he has exerted a beneficial 
influence upon the councils of France, and he will do more good 
by continuing a firm and friendly remonstrance against what is 
bad, than by threatening to act with other powers to establish a 
counterpoise which French ambition will be stimulated to over- 
throw. Ifthe Continent runs a race of despotism, France is 
likely to win, because her despotism is less stupid than that of 
most other powers: Let those other powers, when they please, 








change the race for one of liberty, and they will then need nothing 


from England more expensive than a good example to assist 
them in their career. Stroud has had the good sense to repu- 
diate the conduct of Mr. Horsman. Mr. KINGLAKE abandons 


spinners, are getting ready to establish something more usefy] 
than a diplomatic connexion with our nearest neighbours. Let 
these peaceful influences work, and no harm will be done to the 
great interests of humanity by proclaiming that England will 
not fight for despotic interests or incapable courts. 


PARLIAMENTARY JUSTICE—DOVER AND NORWICH, 


ps the House of Commons really wish to put down: coy- 
ruption at elections ? Has it any conscience that practi 

stirs it to activity in the matter? Or are we to regard its oeea- 
sional manifestations of repressive energy as but spasmodic twinges, 
which, at rare intervals, afford no real indication of settled purpose 
or sense of judicial obligation? Recent proceedings drive 
however unwillingly, towards the latter conclusion. Where the 
party interests of those who happen to be in power do not clash 
with the reprehension of bribery, or the political punishment of 
those who bribe, it is possible to persuade Parliament to say and 
do that which is right. But where a seat or two may be 
secured for supporters, it is marvellous to see with what in 
firmity of vision the judicial eye ofe Parliament becomes sud- 
denly afflicted. No matter how strong the proof may be, there 
are always candid partisans ready to come forward and declare 
that no sufficient case has been made out on which the House can 
be called upon to act ; and committees have so great a facility in 
the art of making inconelusive and imperfect reports, that there 
is seldom wanting some broken link on which to hang an evasion 
of penal action. 

The cases of Dover and Norwich aptly exemplify the incon- 
sistency of Parliament in this respect. ‘The return of the two 
sitting members for Dover, as every one is well aware, was 
mainly seeured in 1859 through the aetive interposition of 
Mr. CuurcnHwarpD, who was then, as he had long been, a 
familiar of the Admiralty under various Administrations, and 
who, when Lord Dersy wanted to make sure of the return of 
two friends for the borough, exacted the concession of a highly 
advantageous Mail Packet contract as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary. ‘The contract was made in due time by the Treasury, 
Mr. Disraewi and Sir Starrorp Nortucore taking especial 
care to talk and act throughout as if they were really ignorant of 
the political services to be rendered by Mr. Cuurcuwarp. All 
that related to that part of the matter was negotiated at the 
other department, a hundred yards higher up in the street. How 
could any privity or concert be proved between the negotiators 
at the Admiralty and the contractors at the Treasury? And if 
none could be proved, why should any be assumed or asserted? 
Sir Joun PaktiNeToN was naturally anxious to promote the 
return of his friends to the new House of Commons, and, in the 
innocence of his Conservative heart, did what he could for them 
at Dover by speaking to the influential Mr. Cuurcuwarp, whom 
he happened to know, and who happened to have considerable 


| influence there: and simultaneously the simple-minded Sir 


Starrorp NortTucore happened to find himself in official com- 
munication with this same Mr. Cuurcnwarp respecting an 
exceedingly beneficial bargain which the last-named gentleman 
was impatient to close with the Treasury. Who, but some sour 
minded caitiff, would suspect that between the two proceedings 
any corrupt connexion existed ? What, in point of fact, could be 
shown beyond the mere coincidence in point of time? A com+ 
mittee of the House of Commons, however, thought otherwise, 
and the whole of the facts were laid before them, and resolved 
by a majority of eleven to four, that the Treasury had not been 
warranted by any considerations of the public interest in making 
the concession of terms which Mr. CuurcHwarp had required. 
That was last session: this session an Election Committee was 
appointed to try the merits of the Dover petition; and by their 
report they seem to have ignored, or at least to have founda 
verdict of non proven, the charge of administrative corruption, 
in which the members of the late Government were involved. 
Emboldened by this decision, (about as bad a one as was ever 
pronounced even by an Election Committee,) Mr. CaureH- 
WARD’s friends in the House of Commons tried on Tuesday 
last to obtain a vote mandatory on the present Government to 
carry out the contract entered into by their predecessors. Cap- 
tain Leycester VERNON introduced the subject in a speech 
admirable for its intrepidity of assertion and coolness of tone. 
He was supported appropriately by Mr. Wurresrpe, Sir F. 
Ketty, Mr. Matins, Lord Lovarxe, and the inculpated 
ex-First Lord of the Admiralty and ex-Seeretary of the Treasury; 
and one hundred and seventeen members were found ready to 
vote with him on a division. On the other hand, Ministers, 
while professing to abstain from leading the opinions of the 
House on the question, spoke decidedly against the contract, as 
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being-a bad bargain for the State, and as being tainted with 
corruption. At the end of a long night’s discussion, one hun- 
dred and sixty-two members affirmed this view ; so the question 
was.then resolved in the negative. To sum up the results of 
this most discreditable affair; we have the two seats for Dover 
carried by corruption, while the members who filled them remain 
undisturbed ; and we have the power and discretion of two great 
ments of administration flagrantly abused for corrupt 
itieal purposes, without any censure, to say nothing of pun- 
ishment, being inflicted on the evil-doers. Mr. Cuurcnwarp 
has:failed indved to secure his extra prize money ; but so little 
does he apprehend any disagreeable consequences to himself or 
his.accomplices from public attention being fixed on the trans- 
action, that he actually sueceeds in persuading them to revive 
its discussion by a distinct motion in Parliament. 

Turn we now to the case of Norwich. That ancient city has 
long enjoyed an unenviable notoriety in electoral malpractices. 
Incdpril, 1859, Lord Bury and Mr. ScuNnetpEr obtained a 
majority over their opponents by means of direct and lavish 
bribery. ‘So clear and incontestable was the evidence adduced 
before the Election Committee, that hardly a struggle was made 
to retain the seats. What is far more significant, there has 
been, within the last few months, a mutual confession by the 
managers on both sides at Norwich that corruption has been the 
standing rule and practice almost invariably in their parlia- 
mentary contests, and that it would be the greatest blessing to 
the community generally if some means were found of breaking 
thesordid and enslaving spell. All this has been recorded cir- 
eumstantially in the votes of the municipal council, aud no 
audible voice has been raised to contravene it. Many of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Norwich have, moreover, memo- 
rialised the Government to institute proceedings, in the name of 
the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, against some of the most notorious 
offenders ; but this the Home Secretary, acting on the advice 
of Sir Ricuarp Betwe.t, has refused to do, upon the ground, 
as we understand, that ex-officio prosecutions, being well nigh 
obsolete, it would be highly objectionable to commence a set of 
modern precedents for the resuscitation of that most questionable 
branch of the prerogative. Under these circumstances, what was 
the duty of the House of Commons? Manifestly to interpose 
its judicial veto when a new writ was moved. But the House, 
like Ganuto, cares for none of these things. In spite of the 
remonstrances of some honourable members, who challenged 
contradiction when they averred that there had been more 
bribery at Norwich, as far as the numbers of the bribed were 
concerned, than at Wakefield and Gloucester taken together,— 
the House decided the writ should issue, in order that the ear- 
nival might be kept at Norwich with all the usual circumstances 
of undisguised corruption. So kept it has been accordingly 
during the last week. Drunkenness and venality, jobbery aad 
lying, have held high festival; and the ignorant and unthinking 
partakers in the scandalous saturnalia are of course more than 
ever confirmed in the not unreasonable conviction, that Parlia- 
ment does not desire to put an end to bribery and treating at 
elections. That conviction, we confess regretfully, we are com- 
pelled to share. Virtuous protestations by Ministers of the Crown, 
and respectable elderly gentlemen on the Opposition benches, 
are mere fustian and fanfaronade in the teeth of the facts we have 
stated. If they were in earnest, why did they assent to issuing 
the writ for Norwich? They were not ignorant, they could not 
be unconscious ; in agreeing to this wanton act of legislative 
levity and recklessness, they did what was manifestly and 
grievously wrong, and they knew it. 


OUR BRAVE DEFENDERS. 

HERE is a novelty of invention in the tragedy of the Great 

Tasmania which is quite appalling. Famine and pestilence 
Taging in a transport ship is no uncommon spectacle. The 
British public is so accustomed to hear of fifty or a hundred 
deaths occurring during the voyage of one of these floating pest- 
houses, that it receives the intelligence of such a calamity 
with the utmost coolness. The Accrington has been the subject 
of some little interest, because the cook was supposed to have 
poisoned the captain; but who will trouble about the Dudbrook, 
which, carrying 296 souls from Southampton, had only 253. to 
land at Bombay —or the Euxine, which, in her voyage to Madras, 
was the scene of some seventy-six deaths? The victims in these 
cases, as in nearly all those which have gone before, were only 
women and children ; and, as they are deemed nuisances by the 
military authorities, a diminution of their number must be rather 
matter for congratulation in official circles. We will not say 
that the public shares this opinion, but it allows itself to be 
immediately satisfied with the excuse which the Government 
makes for such a mortality, that it is impossible to provide 
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better accommodation. Perhaps the soldier must not complain. 
He is sufficiently warned agaiast.marriage by his superiors. He 
is practically told that.he may spend his whole leisure time in 
the most disreputable dens of a garrison town, destroy his health, 
and make the Government expenditure upon his training value- 
less. He may deceive as many poor.girls as he finds credulous 
enough to trust him, and abandon them heartlessly when they 
most need his aid; but he must not give way to an honourable 
attachment, or attempt to atone for the consequences of his 
passion. If he does so, his marriage will probably not be recog- 
nised, and he will be separated from his wife; or, if it is recog- 
nised, he must make up his mind to see her exposed to indignities 
and privations without end; and, if he goes on foreign service, 
he will probably hear that she and his children have died of 
cholera or starvation on board the transport which was bringing 
her to join him. So, as he marries well aware of the penalties 
which the generous-hearted British public patiently suffers the 
authorities to inflict upon him, he must not complain if the 
Government considers ‘ killing no murder,” and quietly goes on 
packing the wives and children of its brave defenders upon a 
system which justifies the expectation that the Government 
burdens will be lessened some twenty-five per cent. before the 
arrival of the good ship at her destination. 


The victims of the Great Tasmania were stout stalwart soldiers, 
men who had stood that awful siege of Lucknow, and with a 
heroism never surpassed maintained the honour of their country 
in its utmost need. Bronzed and seasoned warriors, able to stand 
the heat of India, the fatigues of long marches untired, and the 
privations of a scanty commissariat. They were men of whom, 
with all their faults, any country might be proud, and whose 
stalwart forms any general would have been delighted to see in 
his ranks. But they had offended the Government of India by 
their assertion of a claim to a small sum of bounty. They had 
been enlisted by the East India Company, and they asked that 
their transfer to the crown should be accompanied by the same 
consideration given them upon their original enlistment Their 
claim, if not technically just, was fair enough. The omnipotence 
of an Act of Parliament may be pleaded against them, but un- 
doubtedly Parliament had no equitable right to transfer these 
men from the Company to the Crown as so many head of cattle. 
The men supported their claim by the opinion of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, who, referring to possible objections to the transfer of 
the European army, said that the men would no doubt be satis- 
fied by a small bounty. Lord Cannin@ and his advisers were, 
however, pedantic formalists, and preferred to endanger the 
safety of India rather than depart from the letter of the 


Jaw. The men continued to urge their demands, aud a few 
mutinied. The Governor-General, then alarmed, offered the 


men, not the bounty, but a discharge, accompanying it by 
the menace that they would not be allowed to enlist again 
in India, the effect of which, he anticipated, would be to 
frighten them from accepting the discharge. The men, how- 
ever, took his offer; and so, just when England mos: needed 
men in the East, the best men for that service were being sent 
away in thousands. Many of the men have been in England 
some time, and are now serving in the regular army. They 
belonged to the Madras and Bombay presidencies, and were 
treated with as much consideration as is usually given to the com- 
mon soldier. The unfortunate thousand who came by the Great 
Tasmania belonged to Bengal, and they have been made to 
feel the full weight of official spite. They were marehed down 
from the interior at a season of the year when it was known that 
the march would be severe and dangerous. They were then 
kept at the depot at Chinsurah, and left completely at the merey 
of a sergeant-imajor, the proprietor of the canteen, who used 
every inducement to make them drink, and even took the elothes 
off their backs in payment. They were put on board the vessel 
in this ill-clad, half-drunken state, predisposed to disease by the 
fatigue which the Government had wantonly exposed them to, 
and the excesses which it had almost foreed them to comuit. 
Crowded together in this vessel, they had to feed upon pro- 
visions absolutely unfit for human food ; not only was the food 
bad, but none of the ordinary preeautions to prevent disease 
were taken. There were no disinfectants on board, and the 
lime-juice was so bad as to be valueless. It was known 
that the ship would arrive at Liverpool in the winter, yet there 
was no supply of blankets. The men were put on board the 
vessel in a condition which the Caleutta authorities well knew 
rendered them liable to disease. They were supplied with pro- 
visions which were bad, and which—it is no use blinking the 
faet—the officers who signed the report stating that they were 
good must have known to be bad. They were destitute of the 
absolute necessaries for their condition. Is it wonderful, then, 
that more than sixty of the poor fellows have died, and that 
many more have contracted diseases which must ere long carry 
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them, after great ing, to a pauper’s grave? Is it surpri- 
sing that sssald bSkeve that the Government of India 


desired their ? Of course the public will not accept that 
conclusion of theirs; but it must believe that the Government of 
India did desire to inflict a paltry vengeance on the poor fellows, 
and carelessly handed them over to what it must have known 
would prove pestilence. a 
Tf, however, the tragedy of the Great Tasmania is in some 
respects novel, the farce which immediately followed it is a close 
copy of the orthodox pattern. ‘The coroner’s jury finds that 
the provisions were unfit for human food, and that the 
officers who signed the General Inspection report were the 
culpable parties; but what will these worthies care for 
such a finding? There will be a long correspondence between 
the Council for India and the Government of Bengal, which 
will be terminated some two or three years hence by a de- 
claration from the Secretary of State that the officers in ques- 
‘ tion are injured innocents, and that the soldiers merely suffered 
the penalties of their own folly. There is a complete immunity 
from all such crimes if the Government is trusted with the 
punishment of the criminals. One board will protect another ; 
one office veil the offences of another department. They 
all row in the same boat, are all alike nests of jobbery, in- 
capacity, and impertinence, and they all join together to burke 
everything like public inquiry. It would have been well if the 
Liverpool jury had returned a verdict of manslaughter against 
the officers, of whose culpability it felt no doubt. Surely such a 
verdict would have been quite as legal as those given against 
negligent pointsmen and porters. But as juries are not likely to 
act in that decisive manner, the question becomes one for the 
people of England. Are they content to go on any longer 
making hypocritical professions of gratitude to their brave 
defenders, all the while allowing those brave defenders, their 
wives and children, to be slaughtered like the freight of a Cuban 
slaver or a Coolie immigrant ship? It is all very well to 
denounce the military authorities, but the nation is equally 
culpable; its servants would not be guilty of the negligence 
which cries aloud for vengeance, if they did not feel perfectly 
assured of its apathy. 


INDIA.—FINANCE TAXATION. 
OMMON sense, truth, and honesty have begun to inanifest 
themselves in the management of the government of India, 
and have at once excited almost general reverence. That the 
finance accounts of that great empire have long been mystified ; 
that its expenditure has, as the rule, exceeded its revenue ; that the 
country is extremely populous and extremely fertile; that the 
people are ingenious, docile, and submissive ; that trade is rapidly 
increasing—since 1854 our trade with India has augmented 
upwards of 70 per cent.; that the multitude are comparatively 
prosperous, and unharmed by that mutiny which struck only 
the ruling caste; that India has before it, as every other country 
has, old or new, if rulers be sagacious and people enlightened, a 
career of unbounded prosperity, are facts well known, or in- 
ferences readily suggested. Mr. Wison, however, is the first 
member of the Government there who has had the honesty and 
the good sense to proclaim them. He has done this with much 
industry and earnestness, and is regarded as having achieved 
wonders. He has acquired by the work a world-wide approba- 
tion. It is delightful to see such qualities enthroned, and 
equally delightful to see the least gleam of them so instantly and 
thoroughly appreciated. From India, heretofore, has come to us 
love for Asiatic tyranny, with a desire to exercise it, and our 
hopes for the future of our country, and of society at large, are 
only increased by the complete change we may hereafter expect 
in its moral exports. 

We have had numerous telegrams conveying imperfect 
accounts of the mode in which Mr. Wrison proposes to deal 
with its finances. They have tempted some of our contempo- 
raries into errors, but not us; we have now his great oration, 
delivered on the 18th ult., in the Council-chamber at Calcutta, 
densely crowded to hear from him the future fate of India, 
and we can speak with some certainty and in some detail of 
his labours. 

An unexpectedly great deficiency in the revenue was the first 
unpalatable truth laid before the Council and the assembled 
bankers and merchants. In September an account was sent 
home, which showed a deficit, including home charges, of about 
£6,000,000 in the revenue, as against the expenditure in the year 
1859-60. In fact, however, the deficit was £9,290,129. A 
mistake had been made at Bombay, in the military expenditure, 
of £600,000; at Madras, in the commissariat, of £300,000; 
there was a mistake of £750,000 in the revenue expected. The 
railway account was wrong £833,000 ; the public works depart- 





ment and the home charges showed each an unexpected increase, 
and the errors amounted to millions. He was too practised an 
official to blame individuals for these mistakes, he blamed the 
discreditable system. Madras and Bombay each pursues 
course of its own; and, though neither has suffered severely from 
the mutiny, they shirk its burdens, and seek sectional or indiyj. 
dual advantages. 

Extravagance, Mr. Wrison showed, has always been the rule 
in India. Even without war and mutiny, the Government of 
the Company, like most of the Governments of Europe, general] 
expended more than its revenue. Of the twenty-six years whi 
have elapsed since it ceased to be a trading, and became me 
a governing body, only seven show a revenue equal to the expen- 
diture ; nineteen show a deficiency. The debt prior to the mutin 
was nearly £60,000,000 ; that sad event augmented it—or will 
on the whole augment it, for all its cost is not yet defrayed— 
by nearly £40,000,000; and now, with taxes yielding o 
£9,027,973, the interest of the debt absorbs £4,461,029 
annually. 

There is not room for much economy, however desirable. 
Improvement in arrangements may be made; but the civil 
expenditure cannot be reduced. The army may be more advan- 
tageously distributed, the commissariat expenditure may be 
diminished, the native army may be reduced; a force like the 
Irish constabulary may assist in the civil government; but, 
whatever be Mr. Wrson’s inclination, he has no power to 
reduce a single soldier, or substitute one kind of force for another, 
We did not need his remarks to inform us that the Saturday 
Review, and other journals, which last week severely condemned, 
or eulogised, as their leanings were favourable or otherwise to 
a native army, “Mr. Wi1son’s policy,” were at once ignorant 
and mistaken. They wrote as if he who has merely to find the 
funds were the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India and 
the Parliament, all rolled into one, and responsible for the entire 
government of India. Contrary to their statements, he avows 
his inability, whatever may be his wish, to diminish the expendi- 
ture, and anticipates, though he is careful to avoid a precise 
estimate—the data are so uncertain—a deficiency of revenue, even 
with much new taxation in 1860-61, of £6,500,000. 

Notwithstanding this present and prospective deficiency, Mr. 
Witson does not propose a new loan, and protests strongly 
against increasing debt. He insists equally strongly on the 
necessity of the finance minister possessing the supreme 
control over all the financial departments, and corresponding 
responsibility in all local governments and functionaries. We 
can hardly reconcile his boast of having cash balances in his 
hands to the amount of £19,000,000—greater than for many 
years—with the extent of the avowed deficiency ; for no govern- 
ment can be authorized to borrow, as the Indian Government 
lately borrowed, in order to place money in the hands of its 
bankers. It is satisfactory, however, to find the Government 
strong in funds, in spite of the deficiency, as it will be better 
enabled to carry into effect Mr. WrLson’s plan for increasing the 
taxes, and redeeming the Government from what would in a 
private man be habitual insolvency. 

His plan involves, like Mr. GLapstone’s budget, and like 
the budgets of most modern finance ministers, greater changes 
than improvements, both in direct and indirect taxation. He 
is to impose an income tax of 2 per cent. on all incomes between 
£20 and £50, and of 4 per cent. on all incomes above £50. 
From this impost levied by schedules like our income tax, there 
are to be no exemptions. The cavalry soldier as well as the 
general officer and the civil servant must submit to be mulcted. 
There must be a misunderstanding of the intention here, or an 
error in India. In the hands of the military is the real power of 
the State, and it is most undesirable to risk a second mutiny by 
affronting the soldiers, and most dangerous if it be of Europeaw 
troops. We presume if this tax be permanent, it will be ex- 
tended from our ancient territories to those we have recently 
acquired, and those merely in alliance now, but which are destined to 
be incorporated in our empire. At present, we are uninformed as to 
the extent of the area to which the tax will be applied, and the 
amount it is expected annually to yield. Mr. W1ison does not 
profess to estimate it, and as yet no person can. 

Besides a tax on incomes, he is to levy a license duty of 2s. a 
year on artisans; 8s.a year on retail traders, and 20s. a year 
on wholesale traders and all professional men. This is to be a 
permanent impost, and the license is to be renewed yearly. It 
is justified as supplying, like Mr. GLapstone’s penny taxes, @ 
statistical register of employments. The itch of politicians 
always to know what men are doing, betrays the origin of their 
duties—in the slavery of the masses. A license tax to carry on @ 
business sins against all the canons of taxation laid down by 
the best writers, for it necessarily demands a portion of income 
before any is earned. That it will be unpopular and im 
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icable in India we do not assert, but it deserves to be, and 
as a novelty is very likely to be. Income and license taxes are 
direct taxation. Mr. Wrisow also inflicts some new indirect 





- taxation on the people. 


Tobacco, when imported, is to be taxed 6d. per Ib. unmanu- 
factured, and 1s. manufactured A and a corresponding impost, | as 
nearly as it can be estimated, like our hop duty, is to be levied 
Saltpetre, too, is to be taxed on 

rt, on the supposition that as no other country produces the 
article, the foreigner who needs it will pay the tax. The idea of 
making a foreigner pay for what he requires more than its com- 
mercial worth, is conceived in a perfectly anti-commercial spirit. 
It is worthy of the worst times of protection. The peculiar 
advantages of particular places and particular individuals, 
the peculiarities of climate and soil, are the sources of all 
traffic, and Mr. Witson’s proposition is utterly at variance 
with the free-trade principles by professing and generally acting 
on which he gained his present eminent position. Such a tax, 
too correctly imposed, is found to fall, like our former pro- 
hibition to export wool, on the industry engaged in producing 
the commodity taxed. It is consequently a gross injustice to 
one class, and it may fail. In the present condition of art, salt- 
petre can be manufactured, and it may possibly be manufactured 
elsewhere, as cheaply as it can be gathered and made in India. 
Had Mr. Wixson studied Mr. J. 8. MILu’s work, as we happen 
to know he has contemned it, he would have seen that an export 
tax may, under certain circumstances, fall wholly on the country 
which imposes it; and he would have avoided imposing a tax 
on saltpetre manufacturers, erroneous on his own commercial 
principles, and certain to be injurious. 

We are the more astonished at this retrogression, because Mr. 
Wuson is sensible that it is a “special tax on the producer,” 
and points out that the revenue derived from the monopoly of 
opium, equivalent to an export duty, is already, from competition, 
rendering that revenue insecure. He has, too, wisely and justly 
abolished other export duties and transit duties on articles passing 
from native states into British territories, thus extending the area 
of free exchange, and placing all India, like all England, under 
one commercial law, free to buy and free to sell. To “ encourage 
native producers,’ surely he could do nothing more barbarously 
protective than to diminish the value of their productions in the 
foreign market. 

These new taxes are more objectionable on principle than Mr. 
Witson’s tariff, which reduces some duties, and imposes a uni- 
form ad ralorem duty of ten per cent. on all articles now subject 
to import duties, except beer, wine, and spirits, the duties on 
which are unaltered; though it raises, to the chagrin of the 
Manchester men and the advantage of spinners in Madras and 
Bombay, the duty on cotton yarn five per cent. Naturally, the 
former remonstrate against this increase in a protective duty, 
and they must act energetically or they will be obliged to submit. 
India, under Mr. Wrison’s rule, is to follow apparently the 
course of Canada and the United States, and maintain, in spite 
of experience, a tariff protective and fiscal. His scheme has 
otherwise the fault of being complicated, as if he contemplated 
rivalry with the discredited and complicated fiscal systems of 


Europe. Here, it has been the object of scheming ambition to 
invent as many species as possible of annoying taxation. Why 
should this erroneous policy be imitated in Bengal? If an 


income-tax in such a populous and opulent country be prac- 
ticable, it might be the substitute for all other taxation. If this 
be the object ultimately aimed at, and the population is—by 
commencing the tax at a low percentage and raising it gradually 
—to be habituated to it, with a view to extinguish all other 
taxes, we give it our approbation; but imposed with other new 
taxes it complicates the system, increases the cost, and unneces- 
sarily aggravates the burden of government. 

Whether it be sustained by an extorted rent, enforced by 
claiming to be the sole landowner, or sustained by taxation, its 
pecuniary cost—though not the injury it inflicts on society—is 
equal. Mr. WILsoN therefore seems to underrate the real burden 
of the Indian Government by taking only the amount of taxation 
now levied—£9,027,973, and concluding that each of the 
132,000,000 inhabitants of India pays only one shilling and four- 
pence taxation annually. He ought to add the sum the Government 
Teceives as landowner in chief, to make the comparison just. The 
assumption that the people are very lightly taxed may lead to 
mereased taxation beyond what they will readily bear. They 
have submitted to our rule because it is milder and more equitable 
than that of their former masters and tyrants; but if to the 
old exactions of land and slave owners we add the fiscal exactions 
of skilful European financiers, we may irritate them into discon- 
tent, resistance, and rebellion. They will hardly be encouraged 
to obey by being taxed to enforce obedience. Such a proceeding 
must generate at least a substratum of dissatisfaction, which 
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may in the end, before commerce has knitted the two people 
closely in the bonds of mutual interest, topple down our 
dominion. 

We have read with great pleasure Mr. Wrison’s declaration, 
that the internal prosperity of India, corresponding to the 
increase in trade, is remarkably great. Railways have been “a 
great success,” though their produce seems to be only £330,700, 
and the interest pooch on them £1,114,000. Land- 
owners have been enriched; and defaulters, sold up by the lord 
paramount, have decreased from an annual rental of £95,650 in 
1834-5 to £1449 in 1858-9. Arrears of rent have almost ceased 
to exist. Wages, too, have risen in common with wages in 
Europe, in many cases threefold; but we can scarcely find 
in history a Government which, perpetually engaged in the 
work of annexation, ruming into debt, and provoking 
mutiny, maintaining its power by arming class against class, 
and fighting, country or district against country, except it 
be one of the despicable and quarrelling tyrannies put down, has 
really done less for the welfare of the people than the Company’s 
Government in India. It cannot justly claim, on account of 
any great services rendered to society, a greater revenue. Mr. 
Witson, however, honestly declares, like his class, that the 
Government is to be paid according as the people are rich, not 
according to the services it performs for them. Commerce 
must sympathize with the destructive Government, which, being 
short of funds, “ all must contribute their share.” 

Mr. WILson is well aware that the Government of India has had 
far less influence over the rapid progress of the people of late than 
the great increase of gold in the world. Everywhere this has 
stimulated enterprise, and made, even in Europe, political 
oppression less ruinous and unbearable. The great increase has 
depreciated this metal in relation to silver, and has caused it to 
be substituted for silver in use as coinage in France, Germany, 
Belgium, and many other parts of Europe. It has, at the 
same time, caused silver to be sent in unwonted quantities to 
India, where, from remaining exclusively the currency, it has a 
value it has lost here. There, it is diffused amongst the immense 
population, has increased their rewards, and stimulated their enter- 
prise. The increase of silver there raised “ the price of country pro- 
duce,” raised wages, increased produce, increased rent, made land- 
lords solvent, and caused the prosperity on account of which Mr. 
WILson justifies increasing taxation. In this justification the 
truth, honesty, and common sense generally prevalent in his 
address, are deficient, and to continue to act in accordance with it 
must ultimately increase the embarrassment of the Government. 

Though we, continuing to follow, as Mr. WrLson was wont to 
follow, the doctrines of free trade, reprehend those parts of his plan 
which are palpably at variance with them, and with the approved 
maxims of taxation which flow from them, we can but remark 
that, from following them he has become great. The European 
intellect, from the perception of its superiority to the crowd of 
mean and submissive Asiatics it practically becomes familiar with 
in India, expands into still greater superiority. Great men— 
Ciive, Hastings, and WeLLiIncron—are there developed. 
Mr. WILsown appears to have felt the influence, and, mindful of 
the words which constitute the motto of the Zeonomist, has made 
himself nearly “equal to the sphere of his duty,” and “ stretched 
his mind”’ to “the compass of his object.” Differing from him 
on the points mentioned, we can, nevertheless, congratulate both 
him and the country on having got at least one administrator of 
Indian affairs who sees the difficulties in which they are 
involved, and courageously expresses his views. 

A bill was immediately passed to levy the customs’. duties 
proposed by Mr. Witson. At the same time he announced a 
measure for establishing a paper currency; but, considering the 
length of this article, we do not regret that Sir C. Woop’s 
apparently unnecessary delay in producing Mr. Wui.son’s 
minute, with his own commentary, in the House of Commons, 
compels us to postpone the consideration of this part of his plan 
till next week. 


NAPLES. 


WHlLe the greater part of the Italiaa Peninsula shows active 
signs of life, and is steadily progressing towards union and 
independence, a dread silence and lethargic stupor reign throughout 
the Two Sicilies. From time to time, it is true, this deathlike 
stillness is interrupted by the shriek of some fresh victim of the 
tyranny of the Bourbon police. But the sound has searcely died 
away, when the Neapolitans and their affairs are by other Italians, 
and Europe in general, suffered to lie dormant in their winding- 
sheet, as if they had no concern or connection with the affairs of 
this world. And yet Naples and Sicily form an important part of 
Italy, nor can the political organization of the Peninsula be complete 
without them. For a long time past, this unhappy kingdom has 
seemed to possess the secret of standing still, in defiance of 
the laws of physical attraction and periodic progression. Her soil, 
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occasionally shaken by earthquakes of more or less extent and 
destructive force, gives the only example of activity and vigour— 
always excepting the eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius—ever mani- 
fested in this land of natural beauty and human atrocity. Domestic 
records and public journals, private correspondence and authorized 
announcements, are alike barren of novelty and importance as a 
rule, where Naples is concerned. No little surprise, therefore, was 
excited by the telegraphic announcement that a novelty had occurred 
in the stationary States of his Majesty Francis II., in the shape of 
a ministerial crisis. With absolute Governments, this is a pheno- 
menon of rare occurrence. It was little to be expected in Naples, 
where the defunct king held it as a maxim, that public servants 
should never be changed, and fortified his argument with an Italian 
proverb, more expressive than elegant, respecting fat and lean 
swine. Being compelled, by insuperable necessity, to part from 
some of his ministers, twelve years ago, he would never fill up their 
ranks, but contented himself by employing simple clerks in their 
places, whom he named directors, and whom he promised, in case 
they died in office, not to send to the grave without the name of 
minister and title of nobility. Such was the case with PrccHE- 
NEDA, who, when at the point of death, was made minister and 
marquis. On ascending the throne, the great aim of Francis II. 
seemed to be to follow in the footsteps of his honoured predecessor ; 
but very early in his reign he made a reservation so far as the dis- 
missal of ministers was concerned, and the strange sight was beheld 
of repeated changes in the Neapolitan ministry, in the course of a 
few months. ‘othe Trora-Mvrena ministry succeeded the Trota- 
Sienort, and to that the unique and famous ministry of Firuan- 
ereRI. Here was, at length, the right man in the right place. 
Now the FitanGiErt ministry is dissolved in its turn. Durin 

the whole of last autumn, General Fitancrert’s state of healt 

caused great disquietude to his friends ; it fluctuated according to 
certain atmospheric changes which had a political effect upon his 
constitution, so that sometimes he was minister, and sometimes he 
was not. But at length, the note of the 9th of September, the 
clauses of the Treaty of Zurich, and the circular letters of Count 
WatewskI, persuaded him that he might usefully serve both his 
royal master and the cause of order and Italian Legitimacy, and he 


suddenly became a healthy minister and an effective president. The 


epoch fixed for the Congress drew near. France, England, and 
even Austria herself, counselled the young monarch who rules over 
nearly ten millions of Italians to display some small amount of 
judgment and common sense. But Francis II. and his ministry 
remained deaf alike to the wise and disinterested advice of England 
or the selfish and insincere counsel of Austria. Then came the 
Parisian pamphlet, the restorations declared impossible, the evan- 
ishment of Congress. The Neapolitan prince, blinded by fear and 
hatred, persists in following out the path in which he set out on 
coming to the throne. This wily minister, afraid for himself and 
his riches, again becomes the invalid, and refuses to follow his 
obstinate master to ruin. Such is the history and signification of 
the present Neapolitan ministerial change. 

Though FILaNGieRi and Perrutya may be sufficiently dishonest 
to be the pliant instruments of despotism in time of security, they 
are acute enough to understand the times in which they live; and 
if their deadened consciences, and their avarice and contempt for 
their country, had not dimmed their intelligence, they would cer- 
tainly either have resigned office long ago, or have been resolved to 
conduct the Government according to more civilized rules, and in a 
less retrograde and perilous manner. But so long as the question 
was restricted to the domestic affairs of the kingdom, danger was 
future and uncertain, and pecuniary gain and honour certain with 
obedience; while disgrace was sure to follow the slightest contra- 
diction offered to the king, who approves of no plans of government 
but those adopted by his father, and abhors innovation. Between 
uncertain danger and certain advantage, F1nancieRr was not dis- 
posed to hesitate; and he pursued his course, incurious and 
unmindful of the praise which might accompany the oue, or the 
infamy attached to the other. Thus it is that he has remained in 
office, and supported the king’s policy, until just now. He only 
offered his resignation when he had reason to dread danger from 
without, in consequence of the proposed expedition to the Romagna. 
This danger passed over, aud he gladly remained for awhile in 
power, and the enjcyment of the profits connected with it. 

The Congress finally appeared about to dissipate all the clouds in 
the horizon, when the question of the temporal power of the Pope 
rendered its meeting uncertain, threatened a serious difference 
between Napoteon and the Roman Court, and awoke the religious 
ardour of the King of Naples, who declared himself the champion 
of the rights of the Holy See, and protested at Paris in the same 
terms as Austria and Rome. Of course, it now suited FILANGIERI 
to play the invalid again. Naples was involved in a question with 
France. To complicate matters still further, the priests and friars 
throughout the kingdom began to speak and act against the Em- 
peror of the Frencu. This could not fail to excite complaints on 
the part of France, if suffered to continue ; and the disapprobation 
of the king, and rage and jealousy of the clerical faction, were 
certain to be incurred if it were interfered with. About the same 
time, it was declared that the King of Naples had concluded a 
treaty with the Pope, by which he undertook to despatch a con- 
siderable number of troops into the Pontifical States, to replace the 
French soldiers, who were about to quit Rome at the request of the 
Pontifical Court itself—a rumour which was strengthened by the 
decision taken by the Sacred College, to request the Emperor to 
recal his soldiers. If the report was true, the measure must have 
been taken with the consent of the Court of Naples, from which 
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wer alone Rome could look for help under existi circumstances, 
ILANGIERI utterly disapproved of this course, and, ieving hig 
own safety threatened, professed to see the public trang 
endangered, and consequently gave in his resignation, or egy; 
his dismissal to be given by the king. The indefinite postpone. 
ment of the Congress caused deep regret among the Neapolitang, 
They had calculated much upon the attention which would be drawn 
to their condition during its deliberations. A second memo 
has appeared in the Perseveranza, drawn up with great ability, 
and professing to be an address of the Neapolitans to the members 
of the Congress. The abnormal condition of the country is lucidly 
explained in this appeal, and the re-establishment of the Constitg. 
tional Statute of 1848 is declared to be the sole remedy for existing 
ills. Who does not know the miserable condition of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies? Who is ignorant of the edicts of banishment 
and imprisonment, for slight offence, or no offence at all P—of the 
abuses of every kind of which the Neapolitan Government has been 
guilty during the past ten years? The distinctive character of 
Neapolitan tyranny consists in the constant and systematic violation 
of existing laws, the corruption of every noble principle, the moral 
perversion of everything most sacred and worthy of respect. Naples 
possesses a code of laws not inferior to that of the most civilized 
nations. It has provincial, district, and communal councils, a general 
consulta, numerous benevolent institutions, laws which guarantee 
individual liberty, domestic privacy, and the security of property, 
But of what effect are these laws? and how are the judicial and 
administrative affairs of the kingdom conducted in reality? A 
usal of the memorandum to which we have referred, will show that 
the only institution existing in full foree and vigour at Naples is 
the police; and this power openly declares that it owns no law, and 
bows to no authority but its own arbitrary will. The police is the 
only thing which shows life in the kingdom. It rules over all, 
governs all, presides over everything. From the throne to the 
confessional, from the humblest soldier to the loftiest ranks of the 
military and administrative hierarchy, it scrutinises and examines 
every person and thing, involves in its web every object that has 
life and breath, and power to suffer, in the unhappy States of 
Francis II. Hence arises perpetual contradiction between the 
spirit and letter of the law and its administration, between public 
and acknowledged legal decrees and the secret instructions given 
to the police functionaries; hence the substitution of arbit 
individual will for the regular action of the laws; hence the annihi- 
lation of all personal security, and of every civil privilege and enjoy- 
ment. 

No doubt the promulgation and loyal execution of the Statute of 
1848, would bury many evils, and heal many wounds. But even if 
the Sovereign professed himself willing to accede to the wishes of 
his subjects in this respect, who could trust to Bourson honesty 
and good faith after the innumerable signal instances of perfidy and 
contempt for truth and justice manifested by the race? We cannot 
close our eyes to facts, and believe that the Neapolitan Government 
can, by its own fiat, cancel the past, create a new order of things, 
and transform Naples suddenly from a Gehenna of suffering to a 
paradise of peace—renew, in short, the miracles of the golden age— 
novus nascitur ordo, No; the abyss which separates the prince 
from the people is too wide to be so easily traversed. Francis II. 
wilfully threw away the opportunity afforded him of bridging over 
the gulf at the death of his father. It is our firm belief that 
an avenging Nemesis will pursue him and his house until their 
sins have been amply atoned for by suffering. True, we have now 
for along while been accustomed to hear and repeat that the pre- 
sent state of things in Naples cannot last. The how and the when 
it will finish is a question that must be left to time to decide. 
With the secrets of Providence we have no wish to interfere ; but 
it is our settled conviction that the destinies of Italy eannot long be 
arrested at the Tronto, and that, sooner or later, they will over- 
whelm the serried files of the Bourson police. Then, and then 
only, the kingdom will be saved. 





PANIC-MONGERS, 


VHE New Reform Bill has thrown the elderly gentlemen of 
England, in and out of the House, into a panic. We all know 
that a very small thing will alarm an old maid’s tea party, or & 
boarding-school soirée—for such panics a mouse, a wasp, or a black- 
beetle are warranted as at any time sufficient; but we really thought 
something more was required to disturb the cerebral and gastri¢ 
nerves of an assembly of foxhunters, speculators, public diners, 
officers, “ and tall men of their hands.” 

Considering the Bill is generally considered very small for its age, 
it has indeed been a terrible bugbear to our sons of Anak from 
ag orca half of whom, thrusting their fists into their eyes, scream 

or terror at the sight of the spectre Reform, while the other half, 
with singular inconsistency and want of unity of opinion, make ugly 
faces at it, and pout and declare the Bill is so small and puny 
they will not stand godfather to it on any account. 

We really thought that the days when quiet country gentlemen 
could be persuaded that every attempt at Reform must necessari 
be followed by the burning and sacking of country mansions, 
the printing of bloody thumbs on the white satin chairs of the aris- 
tocracy, had gone by. It was all very well for the middle-age 
monks to brand Jack CapgE and Wart T'yLER as monsters, hate’ 
to Gop and man—devils incarnate, who had no other object than to 
slay or rob, and whose grievances were mere excuses for cruelty and 
carnage. 
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Looking back now, we see that Txrz and Wattace were 
not the murderers and atheists that contemporary historians would 
have represented them. When the Jacqueries had just roasted a 
country gentleman whole and distributed him in joints among his 

und-down tenantry, we might have excused the alarmist tone 
Fiat the Times has lately, with feigned fear, sometimes assumed. 

Because some 300,000 more voters are proposed to be added to 
the election roll, is that any reason we should have the timid old con- 
stable of the Press springing his rattle, and waking all the old women 
in the neighbourhood with the clatter? Is Bristol going to be 
sacked again by the potwallopers, as in the old Reform days P—or 
are the Chartists going to meet at Kennington? Are clumps of 

es moving about in Yorkshire?—or is anybody trying to put 
stout country gentlemen on the spit, as in Frorssart’s unhappy 
times P 

No, cry the ultra-crepidarians, but we do not know what may 
come, if things go on. Reformers are weakening the ties of tra- 
dition, setting us loose on a sea of change; it is impossible to 
know where we shall stop. Representation is being severed from 
property. This habituating of the mind to constant innovations 
must lead to changes not yet dreamt of. Democracy is like 
the grave, it never surrenders what is once given to it—the 
more it is fed the more it grows. So shrieks the rattle—so fright- 
ened, or pretending to be frightened, scream out the parliamentary 
croakers. They are horrified to learn that the present scheme is 
calculated to be sufficient for only the next thirty years. This, they 
say, is heapiug change on change. Like economic and penurious 
fathers, these small statesmen are angry that their boy grows so 
fast, and requires new clothes every quarter. These are the sort of 
people who, if they had any voice in the world, would pass a law to 
stop the rotation of the seasons, and the ebb and flow of the tide. 
They arequiet people, who remind one, in their timidand selfish acqui- 
escence with existing things, of James I., who his enemies repre- 
sented as hobbling down a flight of stairs with “ Peace—peace !” 
written upon every step. They are like people who, having got a 
seat in a crowded room, shrug their shoulders, and wonder people 
make such a fuss about standing. One class of these croakers draw 
all their terrible analogies from the state of America, which, re- 
gardless of all reasoning, they will insist on tracing to democratic 
rule. There may not be a political evil there that we could not 
parallel in our aristocratic country, yet all American imperfections 
they attribute to democracy—to that the unjust taxation, the unjust 
ene the trading for places, and the bidding for the voices of the 
mob. 

Now all these alarms are as groundless as they can be, and many 
of the alarmists know they are groundless, and use them merely as 
scarecrows to keep birds off their political seed-plots. The British 
constitution is too much of the broad-wheeled waggon to be easily 
run away with by modern phaetons. It is no “ spider-wheeled 
American trotting-car,” and for a drag it has all the country gentle- 
men of England and the leaders’ brains of all the Tories of the 
London press. The danger is not in giving, but in refusing the 
working class power. Christianity tells us in the sight of Gop all 
souls are equal. The Grave cries out to us the same lesson; and 
Death is the greatest of all levellers, and democrat to the back- 


ne. 

Nothing will more secure the love of the working man to his 
country than giving him an interest in that country. Better 
educated, every day he begins to feel that he is a political serf, a 
cypher in the State ; and when once he feels that, and questions the 
right of those who keep him underfoot, the Tories will have 
no want of agitation to complain of. The more men get fit to 
govern themselves, the fitter they will become to govern others. 
The greater the number of the men who learn to think, the greater 
must be the number of voters. It is not for us to invent claims for 
the working man; but when he discovers his own rights, he must 
have his claims granted—and he will; for wider and wider must 
grow the base of our English constitution ; and the wider the base, 
the stronger will be that pyramid—the wonder of the nations. 

It is in vain for the Aristocruts to pretend that the present is a 

uliarly unseasonable time to grant Reform, now that France is 
uilding up a colossal despotism, and no longer “ conceals her thirst 
for general empire.” “Is this the time,” cries the Ishmael of the 
House, “when you should still further deviate from that old, that 
free, and that aristocratic institution, which has formed the Empire 
of England, and framed the liberties of Englishmen?” Yes, we 
answer to the veteran Tory croaker—the best of all times. The 
roof is never so grateful as when the storm blows ; a friend never 
80 useful as when you are hounded by misfortunes. Men will never 
fight so well for a country as when they have stakes in that country, 
and feel that it is the country that represents their wishes and their 


e@ working man is no longer, as one would think from 
these croaking speeches, a half-naked savage, smeared with 
blue war-paint, and eating his poor relations in canni- 

pies; he is no longer the horrid serf that followed 
War the Tyler, or Jack Cape the bricklayer. He is no 

iger the maniac rebel that raved among the burning houses in 

l, or was trodden underfoot by the relentless yeomanr 
at Peterloo, any more than he is the handsome craftsman with 

y hair and piercing eye, that you see in Sunday-at-home tracts. 

t he is every day getting more and more the quiet, pertinacious 
assertor of his own rights—waiting patiently, and perhaps some- 
what as stolidly, till they do come, but still resolute and determined 
not to be staved off, or shelved, or waxed from his purpose by silly 
cries of alarm and old-woman denunciations. Why are six million 





families of working men to be excluded from all voice in 
State? Why should one million families only be admitted to 
privilege of voting ? Are they criminals, or idiots, or in what has 
verty incapacitated them, that they should bedebarred fromall 
privileges ? And why, the moment they a) with their claims 
to enter the most out-lying door of the ent House, should 
these alarmists begin screaming and clattering like “a ship-load of 
monkeys in a gale of wind,” as if they were robbers, es 
burglars, felons, rebels, and infidels, bent on a the poli i 
orchard, on defacing the political decalogue, on u ng the 
Constitutional pyramid—on breaking down p y, wealth, and 
all other Conservative agents, and beating them into the gory mire 
of univers] anarchy—of beheading privilege and monopoly wherever 
to be found P 

These alarmists do a most mischievous work. They tend to 
widen the gulf that rolls between classes—to make the man of 
property regard every mechanic as a concealed rebel with a revolver 
in his pocket ; and to make the mechanic consider the man of pro- 
perty a false, plausible, heartless, selfish defender of his own pri- 
vileges and accidental wealth. It turns the two classes into 
enemies, and leads to a sort of verbal civil war. 

It is true that the calmer and more intelligent observers of 
political struggles know well, that the modern mechanic is no more 
Inclined to rebellion, than the Tory gentleman is inclined to 
despotism. However indissolubly the historian may generally con- 
nect Toryism, high-church, and divine right, he knows well that 
if the one party hold back a little too much, the other Party often 
are inclined from mere pugnacity to go on too fast; but he also well 
knows that no country was ever yet destroyed by necessary Reform, 
but, on the contrary, by the obstinacy of favoured classes, by re- 
sistance to just claims, by insolent contempt for the masses, b 
antagonism to secretly growing power, by intolerant assertions of 
obsolete and bygone rights, by ridiculous and unmaintainable 
assumptions. Let these croakers take warning, and take courage. 
The mechanic, we can assure the innocent Bucolic gentlemen, is a 
very quiet and good creature when properly treated. There is not 
the least danger of the clubs being invaded by the factorymen—no 
bloody thumb will pollute the white satin of their drawing-rooms : 
let them take great comfort, they will not have their laurels trod 
underfoot by this Bill, nor will a single hob-nailed shoe trample up 
their gravel walks. 

The Reform Bill will admit a few more voters of a mental calibre 
quite equal to those already forming an integral part of the con- 
stitution, and it will create no more disturbance in England than a 
stone thrown into a stagnant pond does, when it has once got to 
the bottom of the lazy mud. 


ee 


WHO’S TO BLAME? 


RANCE can no longer sneer at England for not having parti- 
cipated in her war for a grand principle. England’s vast 
talkings and paltry doings in behalf of Italian freedom can no longer 
be thrown in her teetn. There is a flaw which admits of exact 
measurement in the escutcheon of the Empire of peace, and a rent in 
the banner of the “idea,” just such a rent as one sometimes finds 
it convenient to discover in the veil of a beauty or the mask of a 
hypocrite. We find that an idea, like Berkexry’s ideas, can be, 
to all ordinary appreciation, a very solid thing. We dislike this 
annexation of Savoy as much as any of our contemporaries, and we 
doubt not that selfish policy, if pursued, will meet with its usual 
reckoning. It was a case for the united action, in the police point 
of view, of the Great Powers, if such union had been possible, for the 
purpose of absolute prohibition, at the risk even of war; not a case 
for England to take up single-handed at the present juncture at all 
risks—the risk of vexing Sardinia, or appearing to hold out the 
hand of good fellowship to Austria. Therefore, a strong govern- 
mental remonstrance, unaccompanied with irritating personal 
abuse, was the proper measure fur England; hereafter, should any 
similar performance be anticipated—whether of the legerdemain 
or tour de force kind—it is to be hoped that the other Powers ma: 
be more in a position to act in concert, and so to remonstrate with 
effect, and that England may not be found to have committed her- 
self to a selfish, isolated, Bricut-drab, and purely commercial 
policy. Ifso we shall have, sooner or later, to say of the French 
what CuvuRcHILL said in his angry prejudice of the Scoteh :— 
“* A fatal race 
Whom Gop in wrath contrived to place 
To scourge our crimes and gall our pride, 
jet aonmomese! 
om first our 
Gop in his vonmueae maarked for foes ; 
Then more to serve his wrathful ends, 
And more to curse us, marked for friends.” 

However, in this particular case, England is certainly less con- 
cerned than others who have chosen to suffer in comiparative silence, 
whilst her own knack of acquisition, and her empire, which even 
Burks long ago called “invidiously” large, ought to make her a 
little delicate in remonstrance. One, at least, of the dangers seems 
to be diminished, which in another of his treatises Burxe consi- 
dered to be consequent upon the French annexation of Savoy, in- 
dicated in the following passage, of which, with its context, we very 
candidly make a present of to Mr. Kineiaxke and his suite, wondering 
that it has not been appropriated before :—“ In jts consequences, the 
surrender of Savoy was to make a surrender to France of Switzer- 
land and Italy, of both which countries Savoy is the key,” &. 
(Observations on the Conduct of the Minority.) Italy, with the 
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chance of union under a king of i dent power, is a very different 
thing from Italy sicut antea, and the first practical aggression on 
Switzerland, we sincerely hope, in spite of our peace partialities, 
would be a signal for the action of the police. 

There is one thing about which we are much concerned—of 
course as a matter of sentiment—the objection of Nice to the 
transfer. e fear that the Frenchman, in a social point of view, 
will be sadly mortified at this. His idea is that he is conquering 
and to conquer, even more by the virtue of his courtesy than the 
virtue of his arms. The notion that any one does not like him—him 
the avant-courier of civilization, the man of agréments, the hero of 
bonnes fortunes—fills him with consternation. We believe that a 
Frenchman would be au desespoir if he found himself deserted, 
detested, and despised as the Austrians have been in Italy. In spite 
of some uncomfortable reminiscences of the behaviour of the 
soldiery, the children of the sansculottes in Portugal, the Hanse 
towns, and elsewhere, we believe that the Frenchman in his natural, 
that is, his polished state, has an immense fund of bonhommie and 
of desire to please, irrespective of his vanity, and we like him for 
it ; a bonhommie which would prevent him from being comfortable 
with those who were unmistakeably uncomfortable with him. It 
is with reluctance that he throws the martial cloak over his 
politesse. That Nice, so long prepared for the Frenchman, so long 
semi-civilized by the residence of the aristocrats of all countries, and 
by the softness of elegant invalids, should be reluctant to receive 

e last polish which a French master of the ceremonies only can 
bestow, and relieve its occasional ennui with a little gay Gallic 
levity, is what he will scarcely understand ; and we fear that the 
effect of mortification of rejected addresses may not be very pleasant 
to the refuser or the refused. But let this fit of sentimental sad- 
ness pass, and let us turn for a moment to the main cause of all this 
mischief, the most guilty of the parties concerned. There need 
be no hesitation at pointing the finger at Austria. For ages have 
France and Austria battled for the possession of Italy, each con- 
vinced of the justice of her own claims, each regardless of the claims 
of Italy, and her right to be ranked among the nations. France 
has now altogether receded from her demand, leaving, in considera- 
tion of a small douceur, Italy to the Italians. The nephew has so 
far, at any rate, not followed the desperate policy of the uncle. 
He has left Italy, if not altogether to itself, at least far more so 
than any of his reckless vituperators in England would have anti- 
cipated or even admitted to be possible. Austria has held, and 
would fain hold on still, to her prey as firmly as she can; and the 
sane desire of union among the Italians shows how deeply her 

ions pierced. The iron gauntlet of Rome compressed the dis- 
cordant and jealous cities of Italy together, but it did not pierce or 
gall them; when that grasp was relaxed the cities fell asunder, and 
“ disunion” has since been the motto of Italy. She feels the neces- 
sity of trying the strong hand once more. It is no slight suffering 
that has made her forget her dear jealousies, envyings, and heart- 
burnings, to put herself into the hands of a power which long con- 
sidered itself and was considered almost as an alien. We quote a 
good book of a good author—Guatanp1’s “ Assedio di Firenze’— 
to this purpose :— 

“Tl Romano crede aver che fare col Fiorentino quanto con un abitante 
dell’ oceanica, e di quale altra piu remota parte del mondo. I Piemontesi 
se reputano cosi estranei alle cose d’Italia che favellando con Toscano, 
Romano, o Napolitano, hanno in costume de designarlo cosi, ‘ Voi altri 
abitanti d’Italia,’” 


The Piedmontese addressed the inhabitants of the peninsula as 
“you Italians!” considering them as strangers to their interests. 
This taking Victron EMMANUEL as their king is almost like the 
Podesta on a grand scale. 
afraid of the bias of his own prejudices and passions, and cannot 
always trust the deliberate conclusions of his own judgment, nor the 
decisions of his own will, and calls in the advice of a disinterested 
friend, so the Italian cities of the middle ages could sometimes trust 
neither to the will of their lord nor the counsels of their senates, 
nor the voices of their commons, and so submitted the supreme 
management of their affairs to a stranger, and called him the 
* Podesta,” or power (a plan not so unplausible, as it was also 
adopted in some of the Belgian cities). So the whole of Italy would 
now fain put a restraint upon itself. Milan, Florence, Genoa, &c., 
would bind themselves over to keep the peace with each other, and 
would give up, to escape the Austrian, all dear hopes of irrespon- 
sibility, and all rivalry, except a peaceful and a mutually improving 
one. It is such a sacrifice of long habits and inbred hatreds as Italy 
has never voluntarily made before. By a moderate rule, Austria 
and her offshoots might have kept matters in statu quo; by des- 

tism she has given a handle to France, ruined herself in Italy, 
} scmwelbrd Europe, and made it impossible, in spite of the sym- 

hies of a few aristocrats, for free England to give her a helping 
d; she has almost thrown herself out of the communion of those 
nations whose communion is worth having, and her misfortunes 
have been too much of her own wilful and deliberate bringing on 
to obtain pity or to deserve it. She has no gratitude; she is trying 
to te a nation which, when the house of Austria was in 
distress and destitution, came nobly to her aid, and in spite of many 
& previous provocation and persecution, crowded round the throne 
with the cry,“ Let us die for our Queen, Maria TuErxsa!” Hungary 
will be blindly persecuted into rebellion. 
“ When we, in our wick_Jness, grow hard, 
Oh misery on’t! the wise gods seal our eyes 
With our own filth, drop our clear judgment, make us 
Adore our errors, laugh at us while we strut 
To our confusion.” 





As an individual man sometimes is | 











In those days, when Hungary showed her ill-rewarded i 
England could, without shame, hold out the hand of help to Austria, 
and did so, as she had done before, as she has done since, without 
much thanks for it—an assistance, however, not rendered, ag we 
have said elsewhere, without due consideration of what were, or what 
were at the time deemed to be, the interests of England. 

whom Austria has always plagued when her ally by her poverty, her 
dilatoriness, and her temporising shuffling policy, vexing Mgr. 
BOROUGH, vexing Wapg, vexing Pitt, yet some of our Tories 
would now follow the policy of GranviLtE, which Cuarnam de. 
scribed as “ multiplying war upon war, expense upon expense, to 
abet the house of Austria in such romantic attempts as the reco 

of the avulsa membra imperii, without regard to the immediate jn. 
terests of Great Britain.” Our natural allies are Switzerland 
Holland, the northern powers, and above all, in a united Ger. 
many, a friendly Prussia, and a friendly Austria. Against Germany 
there is none of that innate, and, to a certain extent, unreasonj 
aversion which England has so long felt and cherished agaj 
France. But how can we be on friendly terms with Austria, blind, 
obstinate, despotic, more dangerous in her immobility than Franeg 
in her mobility ? England cannot, despite her desire for G 
support, link herself cordially with a power which will not allow her 
children a liberty controlled by leading-strings, but cripples them 
with fetters, and debars them from movement altogether. France, 
with various motives, has made a bid for the friendship of England, 
Austria would not, either for our moral or physical support, make a 
bid by one single liberal concession. 

Visions of the impossible though futile are grateful. Oh! that 
Austria would rub her eyes, give herself one dip in the bath of 
liberalism, listen for one moment to the whispers of the angel of 
freedom ; soothe Hungary—give, or even sell, Venetia to the Italians 
or to Sardinia; and give Louis Naro.ron something like a decent 

retext for wanting a strong frontier against a really powerful neigh- 
fear! If Austria would amend her ways, and “ put herself in a 
position to be forgiven,” with what joy would England hail her 
conversion! Against Germany we have no dear prejudices, no 
traditionary antipathies. For what future does Austria think that 
she is preparing herself? Will she regard neither the future nor the 
past, even when the northern bear is shaking off his long hyberna- 
tion of serfdom ; when Naples is quaking at once with the tremor 
of wrath and the tremor of fear, and when even ultramontane priests 
will not allow the sacred character of the Papacy to atone for its 
temporal misgovernment ? 

As to the French Emperor, we regret that he has in the slightest 
degree falsified his professions; but if he had been as bad as third- 
rate newspapers, who sell themselves to the prejudices of their 
readers, have incessantly represented him, he would have taken a 
far larger slice of Italy. Had his designs been as hostile to England 
as they pretended, he would have long ago taken advantage of our 
troubles in India, when we were notoriously and confessedly unpre- 
pared : he would not have aided and abetted a commercial treaty, 
the effect of which must be gradually, if not at once, to indispose 
the French nation for an English war ; and he would have pointed 
with his finger in the direction of England to the French army, 
most of whom would not, perhaps, have been sorry for the signal. 
Prepared himself, he pa not have given us all the time for pre- 
paration which he has done, unless he kad been a fool, a title which 
those who like him least would hesitate to give him. 

We will take farewell of our readers with shreds from three old 
world comedies, which the parties may apply as they like :— The 
incision is not deep, nor the orifice exorbitant; “ Break ice in one 
place and it will crack in more;” “Those that scorn their nest 
often fly with a sick wing.” The last for Victor Emmanvet. 


HUNGARY.* 


7 is not only those who prefer moral principle to political dogmas, 
and value the freedom of nations more than the balance of 
power, who look to Hungary with an interest which is increased by 
the daily progress of events that bring us perceptibly nearer the 
overthrow of the Austrian system, and the re-establishment of some 
new combination of the multifarious races now languishing and 
suffering under Hapsburg misrule. Some may wish for and ex 

to see Hungary entirely — from the Austrian crown ; ot 
may believe in the possibility of reanimating the Austrian system, 
and converting what is now a dreary waste of despotism into & 
federation of free and powerful States; but whichever theory may 
be formed, the Hungarians appear destined to take an important 
position, and in some shape or other the triumph of their constitu- 
tional cause is the only conceivable condition of the progress of 
liberty and civilization over a large portion of the South of Europe. 
The Hungarians are the only important race to be found over a very 
wide area, who possess a military spirit, coupled with the traditions 
and habits of a free constitutional system. ‘The particular character 
of a successful revolution may determine whether Hungary s 
alone, or becomes a portion of a Confederation, or whether her form 
of government will be monarchical or republican; but the Hun- 
garian people will never find themselves in the vain position 
experimental constitution makers, endeavouring to combine anar- 
chical principles with enduring forms of political administration. 
They want something intelligible, definite, and practicable—liberty 
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to restore and live under one of the most ancient constitutions in 
the world, and which, up to the period of the iniquitous and disas- 
trous intervention of Russia, answered the purpose of training the 

le in habits of self-government and respect for established law. 
Teun ene neration to another the Hungarians were called upon 
to defend their constitutional rights against the usurpations of the 
House of Hapsburg; and there is much in their circumstances and 
conduct that reminds the English student of the constant cry of the 
Saxons when struggling against Norman oppression, “Give us the 
laws of Edward the Confessor!” Hungarian sovereigns were sworn 
to obey the laws of the kingdom, and they were also required to sign 
and seal a diploma of coronation binding them to observe a number of 
provisions a similar to the best portions of our own constitu- 
tion; and the royal power was by law even more limited than with us, as 
the king could not declare war or make treaties without the consent 
of the Diet. These excellent laws, together with the warlike spirit 
of the people, would have ensured to Hungary the gradual develop- 
ment of liberty and industry, had it not unfortunately happened that 
in accepting the rule of the Hapsburgs she connected herself with 
the very worst race of rulers of whom history contains a record, and 
who were successful in their criminal attacks upon the constitutional 
rights of every other portion of their dominions. Professor Newman 
well observes that the Hapsburg princes have been signal for the 
extraordinary number of political offences like those of the Bourbons 
and the Stuarts, and the high development of freedom they have 
crushed; and he adds, “when a wicked policy is hereditary in a 
court and sustains itself under better and worse princes alike, this 
is the greatest of all testimonies that the dynasty is incurably evil.” 
In 1526, when the great struggle of the Reformation was the most 
significant event in Europe, and when the successes of the Turks had 
created a very general alarm, Hungary and Bohemia elected Fer- 
dinand I. as king of the two countries, a proceeding which rapidly 
led to the extinction of the liberty of the latter, and to a struggle on 
the part of the former which, with occasional intermissions, has con- 
tinved ever since. If Bohemia had been successful either at this 
period or in the seventeenth century, when the Protestant cause, and 
with it all hope of liberty, was crushed by a most sanguinary and 
ferocious persecution, it is probable that the Austrian empire might 
have entered a new and happier stage of its existence, as the Hun- 
— would not have stood alone in their efforts to sustain re- 
igious liberty and the principles of constitutional government; but 
the might of despotism and the craft of the Jesuits prevailed, and 
the house of Austria gradually found itself in possession of a vast 
empire, whose sovereigns had broken down every barrier of lega! right 
except in Hungary, which was too isolated from the rest of Europe 
to occupy much attention, except when some new provocation ex- 
cited a fresh appeal to arms, 

After the Russian intervention had fully restored the power of 
the Austrian Court, the present Emperor had an admirable oppor- 
tunity of reconstituting the empire upon liberal principles, but, true 
to the hereditary policy of his race, he made a Concordat with the 
Pope, and devoted all his energies and resources to revive a worse 
than medieval despotism, and make his dominion a perfect ana- 
chronism in an enlightened age. In Italy we have seen the com- 
mencement of 2 salutary reaction, and one in Hungary cannot be long 
delayed. M. Szemere points out that, in 1859, Austria, without 
Hungary, possessed 17,598,354 inhabitants, and a territory of 5,554 
square geographical leagues; while Hungary, without Austria, con- 
tained 15,500,000 people, inhabiting 6,175 square geographical 
leagues. He also gives us a statistical account of the races inhabit- 
ing Hungary, showing the Hungarians to number 6,150,000, while 
the next most numerous race, the Wallachs, amount only to 2,374,472. 
Considering the persecutions to which Protestantism has been 
exposed for so many centuries, it is highly honourable to the 
Hungarians that the Protestants now number 3,375,000; while the 
Roman Catholics, with all the advantages of prolonged state patron- 
age, are little more than double the number of the Protestants, and 
do not amount to half the entire population. 

What was called the “ Tongue Quarrel” in Hungary will be in 
the recollection of our readers, and also the blame thrown by many 
upon the Magyars, for causing the adoption of their own language 
in public proceedings, when the use of Latin was given up. Upon 
this question M. Szemere throws considerable light, by offering an 
analysis of the periodicals and books published in Hungary in the year 
1855. From this it appears that out of eighty-one periodicals, fifty- 
four were printed in Hungarian; while out of 640 works published 
in volumes, 510 were Hungarian. Thus it is quite ion that 
the intellectual life of the country was intimately associated with 
the language of the numerically largest race. With reference 
to the assistance Austria obtained during the revolutionary period 
from the Sclaves, the Roumans, and the Germans of Hungary, 
M. Szemere observes, that, “ out of 2,400,000 Roumans, there were 
1,500,000; out of 1,500,000 Germans, 1,250,000, and out of 
4,700,000 Sclaves, 3,000,000 who could not-be induced by any means 
of persuasion, nor even by force, to take arms against us;” and 
there is goud reason to hope that, in Hungary as in Italy, the bitter 
essons of experience have taught the folly and wickedness of per- 
mitting local jealousies to obstruct the plain duty of uniting for 
national objects against a common foe. 

We have recently explained the position of the Protestant 
Churches in Hungary, and the collision with them which the 
Austrian Government has so rashly provoked. M. Szemere does 
full justice to their importance, and reminds us ‘that all their 
risings have invariably led to a treaty (as in 1606, 1622, 1645, and 
1711), which always had the twofold object of securing political and 
religious liberty.” We can well understand the anxiety of the 





Jesuit-led Court of Austria to break up the organisation of the Pro- 
testaat churches, bessnee Sing ated 8 GY SSS Ee ae aia 
ment to a very numerous and important section of the comm . 
Each member of the commune has a vote in Church affairs, and 
communal constit elects its own minister and schoolmaster. 
The district business is managed by representatives elected by the 
communes, and those of the diocese by representatives of the 
districts. A system like this leads so directly to constitutional 
liberty, that it can be no other than odious to a sovereign who rules 
in violation of laws and oaths, and is ready to perpetrate any crime 
rather than submit to the restraints which free institutions impose 
upon an arbitrary will. 

In entitling his work, which is in the form of letters to 
Mr. Cobden, Hungary from 1848 to 1860, M. Szemere has 
led us to ona tos history of the remarkable negotiation be- 
tween the Emperor Napoleon and Lonis Kossuth, and of the train 
of incidents connected with the Italian war; but upon these he 
is silent. He himself appears to have taken no part in them, beyond 
inditing some wordy epistles to Lord Palmerston and Count Cavour, 
We are surprised at this omission, because the formation of the 
Hungarian legions in Italy, and the conditional undertaking to 
assist Hungary if the Austrians prolonged the war, were among the 
most remarkable events of the campaign of 1859, and afford good 
grounds for hoping that the Emperor will aid the Hungarian cause 
if a legitimate opportunity occurs in which he can do so, with due 
regard to the interests of France. 

M. Szemere contributes nothing new in his record of the griev- 
ances of Hungary, with which the speeches and letters of Kossuth 
have familiarized the British public; but his remarks are valuable, 
as confirmatory evidence; and the picture represents so much 
misery and oppression, that it is impossible to believe it can be 
maintained by any force which the bankrupt finances of Austria will 
enable her to employ. As a question of humanity, every one must 
sympathize with the Hungarians, and wish them a prosperous issue 
out of this prolonged struggle; while the obvious connection of their 
position with the territorial arrangements of Europe, and with the 
condition of the Christian races in the Danubian Principalities, 
oblige the diplomatist and statesman to consider their future 
destiny as bound up with some of the most important problems 
which civilization has to solve. 


LAMENNAIS AND GIOBERTL. 


4 iow two most gifted and passionate souls the Church of Rome 

can boast of in recent days are Lamennats and GroBERTI. 
No human beings could be more sincere, and none could rush into 
more flagrant inconsistencies. 

What, however, is inconsistency ? It may either be the childish 
fickleness of the shallow, the mean calculation of the mercenary, the 
adroit yielding to cireumstances of the ambitious; or it may be the 
necessary, earnest, logical development of a noble and opulent mind. 
The path of Lamennats and GroBeRTI was pure and grand from 
the beginning to the end. There was the hero, there was the 
martyr, there was the saint in both. What, therefore, was incon- 
sistency in both but the spontaneous outpouring of energy and 

enius P 
” Lamennalts, however, alone succeeded in raising himself from 
Catholicism to Catholicity ; GropeRrti cursed and shook his chains, 
and uttered the wild ery of freedom; but still he was in bondage to 
the last. 

Better than all other men do Lamennats and Gropertr typify 
that torture, that tragedy of our modern existence—the attempt to 
reconcile the present and the past. They, therefore, apart 
their merit as writers, deserve our most serious study. 

We in England settle everything by compromise, that philosophy 
so dear to Macavtay, who was no philosopher, and which is not a 
philosophy. The writhings, the wrestlings of such men as GIOBERTI 
and Lamennats, Englishmen, therefore, do not understand. Ina 
sort of rough way the English like to be frank and truthful, but 
they have no impulse except positive personal discomfort to march 
on toa diviner political, social, or religious state. Till, as ey oy 
the shoe pinches them, they eat, drink, and are merry. The ' 8 
improvement they consider to be no affair of theirs. Even in their 
philanthropy there is no love; they go into seme So they 
go into money-making, simply as a matter of business. enter 
into commercial speculations, promote drainage, convert the Hot- 
tentots, all on the most mechanical principles. r 

Now to fierce, fiery southern hearts, how chilling must this 
stolid utilitarianism be, and how criminal must it appear! They 
listen to no counsel but that of their tumultuous and eloquent 
blood. Not till their glowing phantasy has spoken do they form 
their theories. And if around them are the memories and 
monuments of holiest institutions, and if they dream that what has 
been can again be, how little they must be arrested by craven con- 
siderations of expediency! They cry with a loud voice to Gop to 
lift — strong right arm and bring the church of the middle 

k. 


“eo the loftiest natures materialism—the idolatry of hard, harsh 
material interests—is the grief of griefs, the crown of abomination 
and iniquity. When progress means, as it certainly means in 
England, the opportunity afforded to rich men to grow richer, what 
can they whose bosoms burn with piety and pity, and the glorious 
vision of human redemption, think of progress? They must throw 
themselves very far into the future, or very far into the past, to 
escape from the thraldom and the pol'ution of the present. If they 
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the highest order, the further they have thrown them- 
selves into the past, the further will they ultimately throw them- 
selves into the As GroBeErtt, his final hopes, like 
his first affections, never ond Italy. The triumph of 
Italy was not for him Italy’s freedom alone; it was the bowing down 
once more of all nations to Italian supremacy; but 
through hless tribulation to the idea 
universal sympathy and blessed of 
oe qore7 and ag eran had ceased to be of 
ue eyes; his faith was in the regenerating potency of 
po rs The sacrifice the most acceptable to God was to be offered 
t by the hand of courageous beneficence. 
When beneficence done its best there might again be a religion. 
Lamennais and GroBeRTI were not “s. philosophers, though they 
wrote much on philosophical subjects ; they were tribunes, prophets, 
Their mission was not to speak the truth in any com- 
e, organic sense ; they were not builders of systems, though they 
might try to be so. Their predecessors had been ARNOLD of 
Brescia, Saint Bernarp, Jerome Savonarota, and men of the 
same stamp, who, whether fighting for authority or against it, 
despised the poor commonplaces of earth, and urged their brethren to 
climb to the invisible city. Verily it is of small concern whether 
the real moral and religious reformer is the upholder of authority or 
not—whether he points to the future or to the past. In both cases 
there is the attempt to incarnate an ideal--to teach, to help man- 
kind to incarnate it. If thou purify thy abode, and teach those 
around thee to purify their abodes, art thou not serving thy race as 
nobly as if thou showed them how to build fresh abodes? The 
main thing that thy brethren should learn is that their abodes and 
their hearts should be temples where the Omnipotent may taber- 
nacle. Let us not confound Lamennats and GioBerTi with senti- 
mentalists like FrepErick ScHiecet, and Jesuits like Monra- 
LEMBERT. ‘The Catholic Church had been to Gioperti and 
LamMenwals a living reality. Away from the horrible domain of 
sophistry and selfishness they beheld it through their own enthu- 
siasm, beaming and bounteous as in its primitive beauty; stern to 
the evil-doer, but merciful to all the children of misfortune. If, never- 
theless, the Church of Rome had fallen into hopeless decrepitude and 
corruption, they had still the Church created by their own sacred 
fervors, and which they summoned him who was bowed by sin and by 
sorrow to enter. Let ws enter it: faultless it may not be; perchance 
it may shock our taste, but if we deem it a godlike labour to deliver 
men from materialism, to make them heroes, saints, martyrs, then 
let us consult the writings and ponder on the lives of Gioperti and 
Lamen Nats, who loved much, and to whom, therefore, much must 
be forgiven. 


A CITY REVIVAL. 
("HERE are doubtless many modern traders and merchants who 


daily whirl up to London by the express morning trains, and 
return at night to their villas, spending a few hours in their count- 





ing-houses, who know as little of the City of London, and its vast | 


memorials of former times, as a Cherokee Indian. We very much 
question whether there are not many handsome halls and rich eom- 
panies, which few but those specially connected with them know 
anything about; and that there are hundreds of corporations and 


English affairs. 

Yet in this same City of London there lies, buried as it were 
under modern accumulations, a complete framework of ancient 
society. Under the modern system of trading lies another, as under 
St. Paul’s we find St. Faith. The mere visitor sees in the Royal 
Exchange, in the Bank and its buildings—in Lombard Street and 


occupations, and wielding and controlling, in a variety of 
the trade and operative proceedings of society, came to fall fae 
decay, and to become a mere skeleton of dead bones, held together 
by the ligaments of endowments and property bequeathed to them 
for various trusts. 

Many reasons, some physical and some moral, conduced to thig 
decay. There were inherent defects in their constitution ; and the 
developments of society too fast for their slow and narrow 
system of internal government. Had they possessed men of superior 
intellect as their rulers, who could have expanded them to the 
wants of the progressive time, they might have grown with the 
age. But they were restrained by their narrow rulers within the 
literal and rigid bounds of their original constitutions ; and as t 
did not enlarge with the enlarging ideas of each generation, they 
became fossilized, and to a great extent remain so. 

The principles of entire freedom for trade, which were so u 
promulgated in the middle of the last century, and have been 
increasing ever since, hastened their downfall, by bringing into 
contempt all notions of anything like association and legislation upon 
such points. The apprenticeship principle was vigorously denounced 
by Apam Smiru and his followers; and a)l corporate bodies were 
decried as injurious monopolies. This, like all other new doe. 
trines, was pursued with a species of fanaticism, and carried to an 
extreme that it is beginning to be felt was unjust and unsound. 

The great Guilds of the middle ages were very noble instiiutions, 
and if like the Church and the Law they required reform, they did 
not deserve destruction. Had they been judiciously reformed, they 
would have been of vast advantage to modern society. They would 
have done much to mitigate the sufferings of the operative classes; 
they would have prevented that alienation between the masses and 
their employers, which is found to be producing so many sad, not to 
say dangerous, effects. Had every Guild attended to its own craft, 
it must have resulted in good. The very organization would have 
been beneficial, and the benefits to the arts and to manufactures great, 
They might have been the medium for that communication between 
Masters and Men, which a special Committee of the House of Come 
mons is now seeking to promote. They might have effeeted, in 
fact, an amount of good, both of an artistic and a philanthropic kind, 
which is now imperfectly performed by other means. One fatal 
thing they themselves performed for their own destruction. They 
admitted to the rights of their corporation the sons of freemen, dis- 
regardful of their not being of the trade and craft of the Guild, 
This fatal error rendered them a mass of individual atoms, having 
no interests, no pursuits, no rights in common. From the time 
they did this, they became mere formal associations, without any 
real vitality or use. Having abandoned the only bond that could 
hold them together, Uniformity of Trade and occupation, they sub- 
sisted only on their accumulated property, and have now become so 
many fanciful institutions. 

There is, however, we firmly believe, yet a real life in them if 
it could only be ingeniously brought forth, They have still left in 
them all the seativulding of effective associations, and, skilfully 
treated, they yet might materially benefit the crafts they repre- 
sent, and so society generally. It would seem that such is the 
opinion of some of their more enlightened members ; and we have 
been carried into this train of thought and dissertation by having 


| presented to our notice a very laudable effort to revive the utility of 


charities of which many Englishmen are as ignorant asa French- | the old corporations, and to adapt them to living manners and cir- 


man; and we cannot give a stronger example of ignorance of | 


cumstances. The able and intelligent master of the Painter-Stainers’ 


| Company, one of the most ancient of the city guilds, has put forth a 


plan which is certainly likely to arouse the attention and excite the 


| efforts of the operatives engaged in house painting and decoration, 


its bankers—in Crutchedfriars and its merchants—in Wood Street | 


and Watling Street, and New Cannon Street, and their great manu- 
facturing dealers—the trade of London, and he little imagines that 
out of the common thoroughfares exist what may be termed the 
fossil remains of its former greatness and grandeur. In inconceiv- 
ably narrow streets, in strange odd angles and corners, are to be 
found houses that might rival those of Grosvenor Square for size, 


inspircs respeet, and bespeaks former grandeur. In these buildings 
are preserved the Guilds and Corporations which were the bones 
and arteries of our former trading society, a system which, though 
now failen into disuse and out of fashion, has had no small hand in 
making us the nation we are. The Guilds of the trader and the 
artisan were the cradles of our liberty ; and out of such associations 
grew our ive system of government. They in the middle 
ages checked the tyranny of the feudal system, and gave to Eng- 
land that middle class of society which has stood as a mole and a 
barrier against the tyranny and excesses of a proud and powerful 
y: 

As, therefore, we owe to these antique institutions so much, it is 
but a matter of gratitude that we should regard them with respect, 
and inquire into them with interest. Nor will it be found that they 
are by any means dead, though the great purposes for which they 
= existed have, from a variety of causes, flowed into other chan- 


The commerce of London, and indeed of the kingdom, was once, 
as it were, under their control, and aided their revenue; and we 
all know how, in those palmy days, kings sued to them for money, 
and political parties wooed them for their interest. It is a matter of 
history to trace how this great framework, embracing at one time all 





which he very properly styles arts. He seems to have thoroughly 
mastered his subject, and has not sought, with any antiquarian 
dilettanteism, to revive any obsolete ceremonies or forms, or even 
usages, but comes at once to utilizing the powers and means of the 
Guild to modern requirements. We cannot better show his plan 
than by his circular addressed to his own trade :—‘ The powers of 
the various Guilds are not maintainable under their bylaws, and 
it must be acknowledged they have fallen into desuetude, and 
operate in restraint of trade. I consider, however, by substituting 


| ation fi rcion, that the Guild tially tl here 
and which have a substantial though old-fashioned appearance that — emulation for coercion, that the Guilds (especially those whe 


skilful handicraft is required) might yet maintain as bodies a firm 
and useful position in society ; and my suggestion for effecting this, 
as relates to this company, consists in inviting the workmen, 
artificers, and artists connected with painting and decoration, to 
submit their works annually to public inspection; their merits to be 
judged by competent persons. ‘The public exhibition of such works 
to take place at the company’s ancient haill.”’ 

This is a judicious step, and in the right direction, and is greatly 
to be commended and encouraged. It must delight Mr. Ruskin, 
and all the true lovers of art, who know how much depends on the 
imparting an intellectual and artistic feeling to the actual — 
artisan. In no other way can really fine work be produced. Shou 
this simple example take effect, as we have no doubt but it will, it 
may give a beneficial impetus to all other guilds, which, in 
the like way, may do much to improve art and elevate the mind 
the artisan, and so raise his position in society, and amend his phy- 
sical as well as artistic condition. Should Mr. Sewell, the originator 
of this notion, succeed, with the aid of his assistants, the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company, in his laudable attempt, he may not ee 
lead to “‘a city revival” which may me § other revivals, of whi 


we have heard so much in America and elsewhere; and a great 
social problem may be solved—that of bringing into one focus the 
interests of the Employers and the Employed. 


| Marcu 31,1860, 
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RAILWAY INVESTMENTS IN CANADA.* 
pas subject of colonial and foreign railway management is likely 
soon to become one of great interest to a large number of 
in this country. Those on the American continent seem 
et to claim our attention. The aggregate amount of British 
capital invested in the bonds and shares of railways in the United 
States and Canada must be something very formidable—probably 
not less than one hundred millions sterling. How much of this 
amount consists of share, and hew much of bonded or preference 
ital, we are unable to estimate, exceptin particular cases. In 
to the Canadian railways, we have more accurate data to go 
. Both classes of securities are mainly held here, and the lines 
themselves are under English management. This circumstance, 
however, can scarcely be regarded as a recommendation to British 
investors. There has been too much mismanagement of this de- 
scription of property at home to afford guarantees that greater judg- 
ment and economy, or more honesty, can be supposed to exist where 
the same class of men are sent to manage similar undertakings 
abroad. If suspicion can arise respecting the acts and policy of 
directors when the property to be managed lies, as it were, 
ander the immediate supervision of its owners, and having the ever- 
watchful eye of the independent press of this country upon them, 
what grounds for apprehension must there be where none of these 

considerations can be brought to bear ! 

Nearly thirty years of railway management at home have served 
in some degree to accumulate a stock of experience which we are 
only just learning how to apply; but who can estimate in pounds, 
shillings, and pence the cost of such experience? How many thou- 
sands of the less cautious or more confiding members of society 
have been partially or wholly ruined by trusting to the specious 

rts of directors, stockbrokers, and other interested parties ! 
Although the bulk of the proprietors may travel daily over the lines 
in which their money has become locked up, how next to impossible 
has it been found to get anything like a correct insight into the 
details of their management ! 

With regard to railway direction abroad, it is only natural to 
expect from it a complication of the same evils complained of at home. 
Our great province of Canada is likely to afford us the first exem- 

lification of the correctness of this assumption. We have, besides 

nding the Province about twelve millions, which we consider a 
good investment, advanced near twenty millions to build an un- 
rivalled system of railways from one end of Canada to the other. 
Whether any considerable portion of this latter sum will ever afford 
any return to those who have supplied it, seems almost problemati- 
eal. At any rate, it behoves the proprietors in Canadian railways 
to look sharp after their property. 
foreclosure is very active at the present time in the neighbouring 


We iuen Gat Ge. qupae at Company fully one half, and that, too, the best paying half of its 
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nesday next. To them will 
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pany, and partly by economizing the construction account, until 

hagersit: idges < permanent way mo Awe unsafe, can 
by the proprietors as sati: * 

From the information we have before  § and which 
inquiry, it would seem that the chief cause of the d iation of 
Canada Great Western property is to be found in the lification 
of the same policy that has so greatly diluted pdatly wal English 
railway investments, namely, the expenditare of large sums in the 
construction of non-paying branches and extensions, under the 
mistaken notion that they were to become important “ feeders.” 

In the case of this line, the proprietors, it would seem, have not 
only thrown away in this manner nearly a million sterling, or thirty 
per cent. of their share capital, upon wholly unproductive under- 
takings, but they have excited the hostility of their best allies, 
the Michigan and New York Central Rail Companies. At the~ 
inception of the Great Western of Canada, these Companies, 
ing their own success and prosperity to be closely identified with 
the Canadian line, subscribed for and paid up eight hundred thousand 
dollars of its capital. Three seats were provided for the American 
directors at the Hamilton Board, two of which were filled by the 
presidents of the two Central Companies. This circumstance gave 
additional confidence to the English public, who were shortly after- 
wards appealed to, and whose subscriptions soon led to the sending 
out of a managing director. As each English contribution of money 
to the concern added fresh strength to this gentlemau’s position, he 
very quickly engrossed to himself the entire management of the 
line. ‘The American gentlemen became alarmed at his extra 
and want of discretion, to say nothing of his inexperience, for he 
had never held a positicn at home above an assistant secretaryshi 





in a London office. They therefore came to the conclusion to 
out the investment which they had induced their companies to 
make in the undertaking, so soon as an opportunity presented itself. 
This occurred shortly after the opening of the line in 1854. ; 
From the retirement of these gentlemen up to the present time, 
each year has added more or less to the capital account, until it has 
risen from its original estimate of a million and a half to five mil- 
lions—of which two millions is bonded debt. Meantime, a growing 


| hostility has been the result of the withdrawal of the American 


| directors. 


States. The failure of companies to meet the interest on their | 


bonded debt is affording active employment to courts and lawyers. 
Scarcely a week passes without decrees wiping out, as if with a 
Sponge, millions of dollars of share capital. 

There is the Erie with its twelve millions, the Michigan Southern 
with its six or seven millions, the Marietta and Cincinnati with five 
millions, and numerous others just undergoing the last agonies of 
extinction. Unless there is a great amendment in business—a 
material change in management and policy, the inexorable bond or 
— shareholder will soon demand his pound of flesh in 

a. 

On the present occasion the Great Western of Canada calls for our 
attention. This line forms a short cut across the western peninsula 
of the province, extending from the Falls of Niagara to Windsor, 
opposite Detroit. A more particular description is not deemed 
requisite, as it is to be presumed that each proprietor has informed 
himself of the locus in quo of his property. 
the line, when it was introduced into this market, was predicated 
mainly upon its being a link in a great chain of railway communi- 
cation between New York and Boston, on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and the teeming and almost fabulously growing West. 

It was also represented as certain to become a link in the then 
rojected Grand Trunk, which was to run from Hamilton to Port- 
“a and Quebec, communicating with Lake Ontario at the former 

Pp . 
As a link in the great American chain, it was claimed to be—and 
correctly, no doubt—fifty or sixty miles shorter than the lines south 
of Lake Erie. Those railways, which were to form its immediate 
allies and connections—the New York and Michigan Central Lines 


—were of easier gradients, and both passengers and freight could | 


thus be transported cheaper and more rapidly than by any other 
route. Add to these striking features the representation made that 
the line from the Falls of Niagara—two hundred and twenty-eight 
miles long—was not to cost over a million and a half of pounds, and 
no one need be surprised that the capital was forthcoming to carry 
it into effect. 

We cannot stop to trace the history of its early management, nor 
would it be read at this time. The question for inquiry now is, how 
has a work, possessing such transcendent merits in points of loca- 
tion and connections, failed to realize the hopes and predictions of 
its first patrons? It is not our province to enter into details. A 
Committee of Inquiry has been demanded by a portion of the share- 

ers, and has been conceded by the directors for appointment at 





* Great Western Railway of Canada: A few Facts relative to its Present 
Position and Management. Effingham Wilson. 

Great Western Railway of Canada: Things not 
England; or the true Policy of the Company. By 
#0, Esq., of Hamilton, Canada. 
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The future business of | 


| become the direct interest of the Canadian man 


This was caused by the manifest policy of the Great 
Western manager to do all in his power to divert business from the 
two great connecting lines, which, it is asserted, give the Canadian 


business. 

The building of the Sarnia branch, which terminates at the foot 
of Lake Huron, was the first grand blunder in this way. That 
might have passed without exciting any jealousy on the part of the 
Michigan Central Company, because the managers of that Renn. 
saw that a line terminating on Lake Huron, which is closed up h 
the year by ice, and which during navigation could not be expected 
to draw away business from its own western sources of traffic, would 
only injure those who supplied the money to build it. In fact, th 
simply regarded the expenditure of four or five hundred thousan 
pounds upon it as so much money thrown away, and which only 
concerned those who found it. 

Even when the Detroit and Milwaukie line, which runs across the 
State of Michigan in a parallel course with the Central line of that 
State, was first projected, the directors of the Central i 
were favourably disposed towards the enterprise. They consi an | 
it as calculated to develope the material resources of the State; and 
relying upon the strength of their own position, as forming the 
shortest railway route, unbroken by lake navigation, to the west, 
they were pleased to see the Detroit and Milwaukie line undertaken 
by English capitalists. It could not at this time have entered any 
sane man’s head that the Great Western Company would ever 


_ attempt, as they have since done, to assume the proprietorship of 
| this Detroit and Milwaukie line. 


The effect. of this state of things 
is thus narrated in one of the pamphlets before us :— 

“ The cause of this want of harmony will be found in the unfortunate 
policy of the directors, which has led to the taking up and working of the 
Detroit and Milwaukie, as part and parcel of the Great Western line. The 
more thoroughly to identify the two companies, the directors, or a 
of them, both in England and Canada, have accepted seats at the 
Board, and the Great Western managing director - become its president. 
In furtherance of this plan, the two English directors in Canada,as already 
stated, have become personally interested, (it is to be assumed with the 
approbation of their co-directors), in the steamers forming the connection 
across Lake Michigan between Grand Haven and Mil . 

“Tt will thus be seen that whilst it was the true policy of the Great 
Western Company to do nothing to.damage the interests of their great 
American allies (the New York and Michigan Central Companies), it has 
to divert from the 
Michigan Central Line and over the D-troit and Milwaukie, all the traffic 
in their power, in order to give employment to their steamers.” 

This very clearly explains how so promising a property has been 
reduced to the brink of ruin by want of judgment in the management. 
If the proprietors should find, upon inquiry, that the facts which 
we have laid before them are well founded, it seems obvious that the 
sooner they retrace their steps the better. A return to the original 
policy will, to some extent, retrieve the value of their investment, 
though it can never bring back the hundreds of thousands so reck- 





*See Engineer’s Report on the “General Condition of Works,” page 


| 25 of Directors’ Report, 
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If the t erful American compahies want to 
oa ey nd to be their best customers, in all con- 
science let them have their full swing, provided they give a fair and 

exact 


faith and reciprocity in 
return, let them be met frankly and fairly. We would even venture 
that the American parties who appear to have been the 
, if not originators of the Canadian Railway, 
be offered a share in its management. Their local 
experience, and the powerful interest they have in sending their 
i through Canada, afford the strongest guarantees of their 
usefulness. Better far do this, assuming our information to be 
correct, than continue a policy which must eventuate in the con- 
struction of a competing line across the Canadian peninsula, for 
which a charter has been granted by the provincial legislature. 

The effect of constructing this projected parallel railway may the 
better be judged of when it is stated that it will be thirty miles 
shorter and have far easier gradients. It will also be of the narrow 

the same as the American lines, and thus save the cost and 
Slay of transhipment at each terminus. Its cost, unencumbered b 
non-paying branches, it is affirmed, will be so comparatively small, 
that the money can be raised upon a simple agreement on the part 
of the two powerful American companies to lease the new line at 
the inconsiderable sum of £120,000 a-year. We say inconsiderable, 
because it is only about six per cent. of the gross average earnings 
of these companies for the last few years. Let this alternative be 
forced upon the Americans, and it must be seen, at a glance, that 
the Great Western share capital, if not also the bonded, must be 
speedily annihilated. 

We have not alluded to the circumstances which knocked the 
Great.Western of Canada out of the Grand Trunk Chain. This was 
the result, we believe, of bad faith on the part of the Canadian 
Government, which controlled the location of the latter railway, 
and made its western extension to London and Sarnia independent 
of the Great Western, contrary to an express understanding. 

Our remarks, if they serve no other purpose, will, we trust, have 
the effect of pointing out the necessity there exists for greater 
vigilance on the part of those who have invested largely in colonial 
and foreign undertakings, whether managed by Englishmen or not. 
Nothing, perhaps, would have a more salutary effect upon the 
administration of such property than the bringing to bear with full 
force the criticisms of the independent press of this country. 
Colonial and foreign papers, and especially American, are but little 
read here, and their statements are still less heeded; whilst those 
home journals specially devoted to railways seldom take the trouble 
to go beyond official statements for their information. 


F 


HUMBOLDT’S CONFIDENCES TO VARNHAGEN VON 
ENSE. 
From Varnhagen’s Diary :— 


“Hompotpr remarked to Gans, after the Revolution of July, 
Believe me, my friend, my wishes are as ardent as yours for the 
success of the new Government, but my hopes are very faint. 
These forty years past I have seen the rulers in Paris come and go, 
ever falling by their own incapacity, fresh promises sueceed each 
other never to be fulfilled, and the same road to destruction is 
trodden again and again. I have been intimate with most men of 
the day, and in some of them I confided; there were excellent and 
well-meaning men amongst them, but they did not hold fast to their 
principles, and soon became no better than their predecessors ; 
often they degenerated into something worse, greater rascals. 
No Government up to the present has kept faith with the people, 
none have made their mF a subordinate to the common weal. 
Till the rulers can do this no power will be stable in France: the 
nation has been constantly deceived, and will be deceived again,— 
then again it will punish the falsehood and the deceit, for it is strong 
enough and ripe enough to do that.” 
“11th May, 1836. 

“ Early this morning ALEXANDER voN HumbBo.pr came to see 
me, and stayed an hour and-a-half. The chief subject of our con- 
versation was the French princes, who have just arrived. The king 
is in a considerable dilemma; he would gladly show them every 
attention, but would make it appear at St. Petersburg that every 
attention was arudeness. The minister ANCILLON did not venture to 
acquaint the crown prince with the certainty of their coming, but 
left him to obtain a chance knowledge of it. Our princes became 
much excited about it, and cursed the unwelcome visit; the prin- 
cesses AuGustTa and Mary, who spoke favourably of it, were sharply 
rebuked. It was said an uproar would occur on their appearance at 
the play ; some would cheer, but more, it was to be hoped, would 
hiss. At Trier a demonstration of this kind has already been made. 
Nevertheless our princes, in spite of their annoyance, will be very 
polite, the king’s wishes upon this point having been too positively 

ronounced. The Queen of the Netherlands, who is at present 

ere, and who is supposed to be the most inveterate, sets the 
example, declaring her readiness to receive the strangers into her 
house. Both the ambassador, M. Bresson, and M. von Hum- 
BOLDT counselled against the visit, but it has taken place, and, as it 
would appear, at the instigation of Prince Metrernica, who is 
desirous of obtaining the support of France in the Oriental question, 
yet at the same time without displeasing Russia. He therefore 

ushes Prussia forward, after whose example the reception of the 
French princes will be but proper and a natural consequence. It is 
an event of great importance, and will be of great effect upon the 
views and intentions of parties, a fact which speaks for itself. Our 
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—————— 


court, every one will think, has either forsaken the principles it has 
appeared to support hitherto, or that it is too feeble to maintain 
them, and must therefore pretend to others. In both cases bad!” 


, “3rd May, 1837, 
“M. von Humsotpt was with me yesterday, and brought me 
the little a by the Minister Von Kamprz, “ Casus in Ter. 
minis,” of which only twenty-five copies have been printed. In 
this he one the change of the French dynasty in the best 
light, and defends the Mecklenburg*marriage. e marriage is stil] 
opposed. Duke Cuartes of Mecklenburg Strelitz has larly 
intrigued inst it, and has striven to form a party in the Meck. 
flabarg and Prussian family, a fraternal union and pledge againgt 
all marriages with the House of OnLEans; there was, in fact, some 
talk of a formal pepe All this is in the most violent opposition 
to the express will of the King. Duke Caries is now really ill 

from annoyance and worry, not only about this affair, but others,” 


‘* May 17th, 1837, 

“The Princess HELENa gained a victory over many a rough and 
obstinate nature by her gentleness and her superior mind. “it was 
thoroughly ridiculous to see how some persons exerted themselyeg 
to appear grave, dignified, and—ailly. She goes with the greatest 
joy—at which I am heartily delighted—to her new country. I could 
wish her to cross the Rhine with some followers less. The mother 
is worthy and accomplished, but shy, and other parties of her suite 
were better left on this side of the Rhine. Fortunately in the 
French great world there is an absence of that petty mee and 
scandal which rules in Berlin and Potsdam, where for months 
together people pick to pieces a caricature of their own dull imagi- 
nations,” 

“ August 9th, 1838, 

“ Humporpt told me in the course of a lengthened visit, the 
news from Toplitz. The King of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Russia have mutually avoided being alone together, each fearing 
awkward explanations. The Emperor on several occasions spoke 
contemptuously of the present system of government in France, 
and worse of King Louis Pai.iprg in particular. Prince Mgt. 
TERNICH was easy and cheerful, free from care for the present, but 
still hugged the gloomy idea that with the death of Louis 
PxILirrE a change would occur, and war be inevitable, Is it, I 
ask, his object to impress others with the same idea? In receiving 
opinions from METTERNICH, it is necessary to examine how far they 
tally with his own immediate interests.” 


“ February 24th, 1842. 

“ HumMBOoLpT gives me a fine account of England. At court the 
greatest pomp, but the style of living simple and natural, the 
conversation easy, the tone altogether pleasant and goodnatured, 
even between ladies and gentlemen connected with opposite parties. 
Peet does not please him now any more than of yore; he looks like 
a Dutchman, is more conceited than ambitious, has petty views. 
Lord ABERDEEN is a taciturn block, but does not succeed by silence 
in making people believe that he can talk very sensibly if he pleases. 
Bunsen has committed the greatest blunders; all the world is 
against him, but the king more than ever for him. The journey of 
the king, altogether, was an intrigue of BunsEn’s: so say even the 
English.” 

** April 1st, 1846. 

BunsEn has not improved in understanding ; he has advised the 
king to purchase California, to send missionaries thither, and so 
forth. He patronises the enterprise of Mrs. HELFeErt, and will send 
his own son with her, and invest twelve thousand pounds of his own 
property to found a settlement by which missionaries might be 
encouraged ; he withdrew, however, his offer on perceiving that the 
king’s support was uncertain. Mrs. HEeLrert, meanwhile, has 
received only ten thousand thalers from the king; the minister 
Rorner has thwarted her schemes, but had to despatch two agents to 
report upon the state of her possessions in the East Indies. ‘The 
king’s patronage for a settlement in Texas has been sought, of 
course mixed up with religious interests. Humboxtpr wrote 
Bunsen a sharp letter of advice, calling upon him to warn 
E1cuHorn, and requesting to consider the hatred which the 
conduct of that man was exciting, and which fell upon the king; 
he spoke to him in my presence to the same effect, fully and clearly. 
Bunsen, however, who had spoken zealously with him about two 
hours upon Egypt, replied not a syllable to all this, but rose and 
went away. Humsotpt thinks him vain enough to accept office 
here. I think Humsoxpr is altogether too intimate and friendly 
with Bunsen! Hussotprt thinks the queen has no preference for 
the Catholic religion; she is, on the contrary, thoroughly Protestant, 
and more religiously zealous than even the king, whom she 
encourages in this direction. She would effect more if she 
comprehended the matter better.” 

* June 26, 1844, 

‘General Leopotp von Gertacn, who is fond of his jest, took 
the liberty lately of venturing an attack upon Humsotopr, and said 
to him, ‘ Your Excellency doubtless goes now frequently to church.’ 
This was said with the view to confuse HumBoxtpt. He, however, 
instantly rejoined : ‘That is certainly a very kind inquiry of yours 
just now. You, no doubt, wish to point out how I might try to 
push my fortune in the world.’ The canting hypocrite was struck 
dumb. HumBotpr assured me that, but for his connexion with the 
Court, he could not live in Berlin ; he would be banished ; so greatly 
was he hated by the ultras and the sham pious. Every means was 
adopted to set the king against him; in other countries of Germany 
he would not be tolerated either so soon as he were to lose the pro- 
tection and halo of his position.” 
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“1846, 

“The abilities of one of the * * * princes was the subject of 
conversation, and the general opinion was, that they were of a very 
ordinary kind. Hvumsoxpr contradicted. ‘I must dispute that,’ 
said he; ‘the young prince lately spoke with me; he met me 
waiting in his mother’s apartments, ahd asked, “ Who are you ?” 
I replied, “ My name is Humpoutpt.” “And what are you?” : 
“JT am the chamberlain of His Majesty the King.” “Is that all?” 
eurtly broke off the Prince, turned on his heel, and went his way. 
That is unquestionably a proof of understanding.” 

“ Feb. 21, 1847. 

“ At the request of Prince ALBERT when he was at Stolzenfels, I 
eaused a copy of the Kosmos to be laid upon his table. He had 
the politeness not to thank me for it. Now, the Black Eagle has 
made him polite, that, as well as he makes me talk about 
‘circling oceans of light’ and ‘ star terraces,’ a Coburgian varia- 
tion upon my text, guite English, from Windsor, where everything 
is full of terraces.’ In the Kosmos, page 159, is the star canopy, 
to explain, by openings, the starless spots. The book upon the 
Mexican Monuments which he has presented me I bought two 
yearsago. Anedition of Lord Byron's works would have been more 
delicate. It is singular, too, that no mention is made of QuEEN 
Victor1A, who, perhaps, deems my books upon Nature not Christian. 
You see, I judge severely when princes write.” 


Prince Albert to Humboldt. 
“ Windsor Castle, Feb. 7th, 1847. 

“ Respected Baron,—I have, during the gradual reading of the 
first volume of your Kosmos, continually felt myself impelled to 
express to you my repeated thanks for the great intellectual enjoy- 
ment which this study has afforded me. To be sure I am not able 
to bestow upon you in this case, as a return present, a sententious 
segment on your excellent work, which I received out of your own 

8. 








“ But, however, in want of such, to lend at least a certain external 
weight to the expression of my thanks, I send you the enclosed 
work, Catherwood'’s Views on Central America, which, as a sup- 
plement to your own great work on Spanish America, might perhaps 
engage your attention. I need not say with what lively expectation 
I am looking forward to the appearance of the second volume of the 
Kosmos. 

“May it please Heaven, ‘ whose circling seas of light and star 
terraces’ you depict so gloriously, to keep you yet many years in 
undisturbed health of body and soul, for the fatherland, the world, 
and the Kosmos. 

“‘ This is the sincere wish of 


“ Yours truly, ALBERT.” 





Humboldt to Varnhagen. 
“ February 27th, 1847, 

* You were right to scold me for my harshness towards the man 
of the star terraces: I am only severe with the mighty; and with 
this man, while at Stolzenfels, I did not feel at ease. I know you 
sympathize with the misfortunes of the Russian Poles, but, unfor- 
tunately, the Poles deserve our sympathy as little as do the Irish.— 
Mihi dizit, and he is the handsome husband of the Queen of Great 
Britain.” 

** November 4th, 1849. 

“How important is the news from Paris! The imprudent, 
thoughtless Lovis Narotzon will, probably, obtain the consulat 
a vie; but he will fall, and awake the slumbering lion. Freedom 
will not lose by it; and German statesmen (are there any except 
Von Gacern Pf) will then perceive that the France of 1789 still 
exists in Europe—that France, whose nullity has been a by-word 
this year past. The centres of gravitation are changing places.” 


“ July 2nd, 1850. 
“TI am glad, in this gloomy period of reaction, to receive so 
leasant a token from your hand. My dear friend, I am happy to 
ear of your journey to Kiel—to that little region, where German 
sentiments find utterance so consistent and free.—The state of the 
nations resembles the bottle of water which D’ALEMBERT shook to 
produce a maze of bubbles of different angles. He then said, in 
ridicule of that science in which he himself was so great, Calculez- 
moi cela! Many of the bubbles will burst before their transitory 
forms can be diplomatically calculated. 


Varnhagen's Diary. 
“ January 29th, 1852. 

“At one o'clock, Humnotpt came. Wonderfully active for his 
years. Is exasperated at the coup d’état in France, at the daring 
violence, the arbitrary banishments, particularly the robbery of the 
Orteans family. The King was at first overjoyed at the news. 
The deed of villany perpetrated against the people, against their 
representatives, against right and his solemn oath, is not so 
obnoxious to the King and the Court; but that the adventurer leans 
upon the people, exercises socialism, and will be Emperor besides, 
that makes him detestable! * * * * Humsoxpr says it is ‘an 
undoubted fact that Louris Naprorron is the son of Admiral 
VERHvEL, his brother Morny a son of General Fianavit, who 
lived with both sisters—the Queen of Holland and the Queen of 
Naples. Of PersigNy—F1a.in DE Persigny—he speaks with the 
utmost contempt; he is a coarse, uncultivated subaltern, who 
nevertheless has the presumption to pretend to produce something 
new about the syeumnite.” 











“ August 11th, 1855. 
“Of the Prince of Prussia, Humpoupr said, the Prince had 
asserted at St. Petersburg, as he had formerly done at Berlin, that 
the war might have been avoided if Prussia had at the outset taken 
a decided step, for then the Emperor Nicnotas would have given 
way. The Imperial family lived happily together, the Grand 
ConsTaNTINE included, who did not appear so rous as 
represented. The Empress mother had said they were all mere 
children, she had to remain with them to maintain order. The war 
is severely felt, everything at a standstill; the country nearly 
destitute of men, though not so numerous either; Poland, the 
Baltic provinces, and Finland feebly supplied with troops, the main 
part of the army being in the Crimea; the losses are tremendous. 
and impossible to be supplied; GortscHaKorr re the daily 
combats cost him from 180 to 200 men, a frightful number in a 
month. Nessetrope thinks of fresh negotiations, but first heavy 
blows must fall upon one side or the other; they are not without 
fears for Sebastopol.” 
“ March 7th, 1858. 
“T presume, dear friend, you have not yet come into 
of the indiscreet, I may say, almost inane work of Normansy’s.” 


“ March 8th. 

“ Humsopt sends me, with a friendly line, the book written by 
the Marquis of NormanBy upon the Revolution of 1848. He terms 
it an indiscreet and almost inane work; I call it a stupid one, and, 
judging by the contents, a treacherous one ; it proves how injurious 
it is to allow diplomatic interference, more especially non-official, as 
was that of the Marquis. Cavaienac as well as LAMARTINE gave 
too much ear to his counsels. He is one of the dullest and most 
irksome of Englishmen. March 9th: Read more of NormMansy. 
He is a sorry wight, but the meanness of Lovis Parirppr, the 
wickedness of Gu1zoT, the ruinous influence of the cringers 
cheats, we may learn from his bad book. For the rest he is a 
master in the art of levelling everything that is animating and 
sparkling in the mightiest events to a deadening wearisomeness.” 

We hear that this work is already out of print in Germany; 


15,000 copies having been sold. The interest in it continues un- 
abated, and is likely to do so. 








HENRY IV. OF FRANCE.* 


LL? BEARNAIS is one of the most favourite figures of European 
history ; and those who like him least, must make up their 
minds to the avowal that no amount of evidence which may be 
brought forward to prove him unworthy of that favour, will succeed 
in depriving him of it. He is exactly the monarch in whom the 
whole world can take an interest—an interest which scarcely reaches 
with the majority to the t political schemes attributed to the 
king, or the valuable administrative reforms effected by Sully, and 
other ministers in his name, but centres around the man, his 
exploits and his peccadilloes. It is that scampishness which forms 
so large an element in his character, indeed, that makes him such a 
favourite. It is, we will not say asad, but an unflattering truth, 
that great and inflexible virtue seldom or ever makes its 
popular. He is esteemed and respected ; but people shun his society, 
and prefer that of some clever scapegrace known to be always up to 
mischief, and quite as likely to make them his next victims as any- 
body else. The virtuous man is so far above his fellows, that they 
can feel no sympathy with or for him; the scamp, whose 
misdeeds are redeemed by wit and good humour, comes down to 
the general level, and will always find persons to extenuate 
his follies, and lend him a helping hand out of his scrapes. Just so 
it isin history. The great kings and potentates who have kept 
themselves free from all follies are remembered for the deeds they 
have accomplished, and the influence they have exerted upon national 
or general history ; but no one cares to trace the details of their career, 
pad pve y the decorous dulness of their privatelife. But let the great 
king have been a good companion, a man of easy morals and easy 
manners, and at once his history becomes interesting, and chroniclers 
without number fasten upon him. We must not be unjust, how- 
ever, to that much-suffering lay figure, the world. It takes no 
interest in vice itself when unredeemed by valour and wit. It 
reads with pleasure the story of Henri Quatre,—his fickleness, his 
ingratitude, and his amours ; it likes to hear even of the of 
our own Charles II.; but it cares nothing at all for information 
about Louis Quinze or George the Fourth, sinners and nothing 


more. 

As the world will therefore hear of Henry IV., it naturally 
follows that histories of him abound, some written by partisans 
and some by enemies, but all, however strong the party bias 
of the writer, influenced, somewhat to indulgence and admiration, b' 
that happy manner, that dashing, adventurous spirit which 4 
even those he had most shamefully deserted still cling to the king 
with affectionate attachment. The most valuable contribution of 
later years to the history of Henry’s reign is undoubtedly the 
exhaustive work of M. Poinson, the result of more than fifteen 
years’ intense devotion to the subject ; but able as the book is it 
possesses comparatively little interest for the general reader. Two- 
thirds of it are occupied in a history of the political, administrative, 
religious, literary, and industrial condition of France at the time, 
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in each of these fields during the 
one-fourth is devoted to a succinct 
the reign, which gives little of the romantic incident which 
charm to Henry's career. The value of the bulk of the 
those who desire to understand the actual condition of 
immense ; but as we have said, the rom 
turn to the history of Henry IV. do so for the life and 
tures of the king. Miss Freer seems to have perfectly com- 
this truth, and her two volumes are a spirited history of 
his daring its from his accession to the throne to 
capture of Paris, which virtually established his sovereignty 
France. As a picture of those exploits, and a narrative of the 
most interesting portions of those dreadful wars, of the whole forty 
years’ horror of which Davila has so well if not so fairly told us the 
story, Miss Freer’s work is deserving of all commendation. We may 
ially give her credit for the ability with which she has treated 
the awkward subject of Henry’s amours. It would be impossible to 
write the life or reign of Henry IV. without frequently mentioning 
his mistresses. They played too important a part in the history, 
influenced so much the course of each campaign and the policy of 
the amorous monarch, to be left unnamed ; whilst it would be im- 
possible, in a book written for the English society of these days, to 
dwell upon their scandalous stories. Miss Freer has avoided the 
difficulty with great judgment. She will, however, find the task 
more difficult when she comes to the last years of her hero’s reign 
—her hero, in good truth, for although as a lady she of course rates 
him soundly for his misconduct, and presents with great fairness the 
consequences of his follies and caprices, still Henry is a hero to her, 
just as he is to the laborious M. Poinson. 

On this point, however, we must differ from Miss Freer and M. 
Poinson ; and, useless as it may be to run a tilt against a generally 
accepted conclusion, avow our own opinion that Henry the 
Fourth, although brave, able, witty, and courteous, was in the 
main little better than the best abused monarchs of his honse. We 
are not unjust enough to try him by the standard of an advanced 
civilization, and a purer morality. But a monarch who persistently 
sacrificed his duties to his pleasures, and the childish excesses of 
whose subservience to the rising favourite were balanced by a heart- 
less abandonment of the declining one, is not protected from repro- 
bation by the indulgence which the licence of that age compels us 
to allow to all its heroes. It might have been excusable in a “ cap- 
tain of cavalry,” as Napoleon, in depreciation of his military 
talents, called him, to waste his time in romantic adventures and 
sensual excesses; but it is impossible to acquit the King of France, 
who loses the opportunity of capturing Paris to play the gallant to 
the Abbess of Montmartre, and risks not only his own life but the 
lives of his devoted army, by leaving it for a day or two, to visit, 
in the disguise of a miller, Gabrielle D’Estrées. We will not 
dwell on such follies ; but who can feel respect for the monarch, or 
even for the man, who suffered “la charmante Gabrielle,” if 
not to die, at least to die unavenged; bought Henriette D’En- 
traques of her father for a certain number of crowns, and, when 
nearly sixty, exposed himself to the greatest humiliations, and 
perilled the peace of his country in his mad dotard’s passion for the 
child Princess De Condé? And what can be said in favour of the 

t king, either as Protestant or Catholic? His religion was, 
indeed, merely a cloak, without which he would have been nipped in 
the very bud of his ambitious enterprises. By his profession of 
Protestantism alone, he maintained himself in the position to claim 
the throne of France when it legally devolved upon him. By 
the enthusiastic acceptance of him by the Huguenots as their 
chief, and by the immense sacrifices they made, he was enabled first 
to resist the deadly enmity of the Guises, who did not hate him as 
a Protestant, but as an obstacle to their projects, and then to com- 
pel the adherence of those Catholic subjects who joined him against 
the League. Protestantism did everything for Henry, and 
the moment he had obtained from it all that it could give, he 
abjured it, and became a Catholic. If political necessities, or, in 
other words, his own ambitious interests, made this step inevitable, 
as the historians who commend his wisdom, and even his self- 
sacrifice, magniloquently assert,—at all events, they did not oblige 
him to be ungrateful to the old friends who had ruined themselves 
in his cause, and to bestow all honours and rewards upon the 
relatives of his mistresses, or the men who had fought most hardly 
against him, and only accepted his sovereignty because they could 
no longer resist it. 

This sensuality, this ingratitude, this thoughtlessness, this in- 
difference to the feelings ‘i isttine of his friends, so long as his 
own — were not interfered with, are indelible stains upon 
the character of Henry, and led him into many a fault which rises 

against him in condemnation. True, against these defects his 

mirers may set his generosity and easiness, but the generosity 
was of that spurious kind much practised in our own days. Henry was 
— enough of the property and labour of other persons, and 
is easiness was merely a dislike to being troubled himself. With- 
all, however, he was very brave ; had moments of high feeling, and 
if he did not sketch out great schemes of European policy himself, 
could adopt them from others. Michelet (we think) summing up 
his vices and virtues, his faults, follies, and abilities, says that, after 
all, he was but a type of the France of his day. And of our day, 
too; for France is really little changed. Paris ruled France in the 
days of Henry, rules it more completely now; and the spirit of 
Paris, the outside, the veneer of civilization, with all the old ferocity 
and lust of war and rapine underneath, is the spirit which rules the 
of to-day, renders Europe unquiet and distrustful, 
whilst the old projects of Henry IV. for a re-arrangement of 
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Europe are again brought forward as the basis whi 

me of France should rest. There must have Loe conan 
the man whose spirit, after two hundred and fifty years, yet animates 
the hearts of his countrymen, but all the efforts of his admirers fajj 
to make Henri Quatre a preur chevalier, or a great king. 


ROMANCES AND TALES.* 


HE author of The Living the Dead has not attached 
mr especial meaning to the above title, which would be equally 

anne ie to any other work of fiction yet upon record, simply sig. 
nifying the different emotions, passions, and feelings contin 
enacting around the monuments of our forefathers. This book 
decidedly well written, though the incidents are somewhat too much 
huddled together, and there is an evident want of tact in the 
arrangement of the characters. The author has also fallen into the 
fatal error of introducing towards the conclusion three or four re. 
trospective chapters explanatory of events which occurred lo 
before the commencement of bis story, and recording the past lives 
and misfortunes of persons in most of whom, since they have never 
been presented bodily upon the scene, the reader cannot be supposed 
to take the slightest interest. This is perhaps the greatest mistake 
a writer of fiction could possibly commit; it destroys at once all 
that he has been labouring so long and earnestly to achieve. The 
sympathy of the reader, thus cut off from the main thread of the 
story, gradually subsides into weariness and indifference, and before 
the end of one of these seemingly interminable digressions, becomes 
completely obliterated ; and it requires that the last two or three 
chapters should be replete with incidents of the most stirring and 
elevating nature to enable the author to recover the ground he has 
thus unconsciously lost. The Living among the Dead, however, 
notwithstanding the blemishes above enumerated, possesses con- 
siderable merit. Two or three of the characters are well conceived, 
and the tone throughout is thoroughly healthy and free from all 
morbid tendencies. We have no doubt that it will enhance the re- 
putation of the author. 

A number of tales, entitled Storied Traditions of Scottish Life, 
form a volume of odd and, to such as feel an interest in this pecu- 
liar kind of lore, not unpleasant reading. All the tales are remark- 
ably well told, and in some instances wrought up to a climax of no 
ordinary excitement. The story of “Sergeant Davies’s Ghost,” 
which at its termination surprised us into a hearty fit of laughter, 
deserves a slight sketch at our hands. We give it as follows :— 
The supposed ghost of Sergeant Davies appears to Sandy M‘Pherson 
and commissions him to inter with due decency his mouldering 
remains, which at the time lie exposed on Christie Hill; he also 
delivers up to him the names of his murderers, Duncan Clerk and 
Alexander Macdonald. The noise of this affair gets bruited abroad, 
and inquiries are instituted by the civil authorities, which end in the 
above-mentioned parties being committed for trial. They are, how- 
ever, ultimately acquitted by their countrymen. Soon after this 
Duncan Clerk receives his “ quietus” in this world, and his widow 
becomes thereupon open to the addresses of one Allan M‘Nab, an old 
and never-wearying suitor, who, in the hope of gaining her favour, 
promises to bring the traducer of her late husband to justice upon the 
charge of perjury. After a short lapse of time Agues Clerk, during 
a lonely walk through an unfrequented path, encounters a figure 
bearing the semblance of her deceased lord. The seeming appari- 
tion with as little delay as possible reveals the object of his visita- 
tion, namely, that his conscience pricks him for the wrongs he come 
mitted while in the flesh to the aforesaid Allan M’Nab; he there- 
fore exhorts his widow to make him adequate compensation by 
bestowing upon him her hand. The poor woman stands for a few 
moments in mental perplexity and doubt; suddenly a new light 
breaks in upon her, and, darting forward, she seizes hold of the 
arm of the would-be spectre, delivering herself in the following 
oracular manner: “ The deevil’s in ye for a fause loon, but you're 
Allan M‘Nab himsel’! and what’s mair, ye were the ghost o’ Ser- 
geant Davies !” 

Say and Seal, by Miss Wethereli, fully justifies the authoress’s 
former reputation. Two editions are published of this extraordinary 
work. It is, perhaps, the best of this excellent writer’s productions, 
possessing in the highest degree all that simplicity of style, purity 
of sentiment, and self-development of character for which her works 
are remarkable. We have only to add that the more expensive 
edition of this work is profusely illustrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.+ 

sa plan of this little Stepping Stone is clear and simple, and really 

calculated to ensure to the learner a sound knowledge of Greek. It is 
divided into eleven parts, containing Gospel extracts, fables from A‘sop, easy 
odes from Anacreon, &c. These extracts are also construed into English, 
thus making the work a first-rate stepping-stone for beginners. By the 
easy, and at the same time thoroughly sound and critical method adopted 
by the compiler, the learner may soon acquire a knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. 
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* The Living among the Dead. A Story founded on Facts. By the 
Author of “ blenham.” Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Traditions of Scottish Life. By ALEXANDER LeicHToN. Edin- 
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Mr. Smith, in his Hamorrhoids, their Pathology and Treatment ,* 
evinces a sound knowledge of the diseases on which he treats; and, from 
the numerous cases which he publishes, it appears he has successfully 
pursued his particular treatment of a class of very serious and painful 

laints. 
rea Nery interesting story about Riflemen and Rifles, written by Mr. N. 
Thornton, is published by Whittaker and Co., London. : “ 

The Cure of the Sick is certainly a popular and sensible treatise. 
Dr. Spurgin, in his knowledge and treatment of disease, judiciously 
avoids a too slavish adherence to precedent and usage, and, instead of 
walking strictly in the paths of Homaopathy and Allopathy, he would 
gummon a little common sense and sound judgment to his aid in deter- 
mining the nature and arresting the progress of disease. For his success 
in pursuing so wise a course he has our best wishes. 

Scotland appears to be the modern nursery of prophets. In a tract of 
forty pages, an anonymous author at Dundee has sketched the condition 
of Great Britain as it will be in 1880, and a very sad sketch itis. But 
what is most curious in this little tract is, that where we expected to find 
numerous sorrowful exclamations at the unhappy fate of our country, the 
hard-hearted writer has not indulged in a single ‘‘oh!” or “ah!” or 
“alas!” On the contrary, he seems complacent enough himself, though 
excessively indignant with Great Britain; and, as he beholds in vision the 
worst calamities coming upon her, he exclaims, “Serve her right!’’ 
Should he not rather go about weeping, and clothe himself in sackcloth 
and ashes, if Great Britain is, as he says, to fall and become the vassal 
of France in 1880? To say nothing of its nonsense, think of the pre- 
sumption of an uninspired Dundeeman foretelling what will be the exact 
condition of Great Britain twenty years hence! Considering her present 
position, we are hopeful of a far different conclusion to the affairs of the 
nation; and we doubt not, in spite of our alarmist, England will be 
greater, more free, and more powerful in 1880 than she is now. As, 
however, the Dundee prophet and, as he hints, Her Majesty the Queen 
are to live to witness the end of it all, we trust the writer of 1880 will not 
be vexed if he then find his vaticinations come to nought, and the end of 
the long and glorious reign of her present Majesty better than the 
beginning. 

The Leisure Hour continues the “ Ferrol Family; or, Keeping up 
Appearances,” and contains besides plenty of papers and illustrations to 
occupy pleasantly and instructively a great many leisure hours. 

Mr. Faweett’s pamphlet contains a clear and able elucidation of a Bill 
drawn by Mr. Hare for the purposes of practical legislation. Any scheme 
which would ensure the following results as embodied by Mr. Fawcett 
<annot fail to arouse public attention to its merits :— 

Ist. Equal representation without electoral districts, and without 
depriving localities of their special representatives. 

2nd. The representation of all minorities and sub-sections of opinion. 

3rd. The cessation or great diminution of bribery and corruption. 

4th. The reduction of candidates’ expenses. 

Direct Taxation and Parliamentary Representation. We concur 
generally in the views propounded by Mr. Tabberner upon the all- 
important subject of direct taxation and the Parliamentary franchise. 
The general circulation of Mr. Tabberner’s treatise on the subject would 
materially enlighten the public at large as to what the State ought to do 
in order that the people may be fairly taxed and fairly represented. 

Dr. Todd and the late Member for Ashton. This is a reprint of a 
letter which was addressed by Dr. Granville to the Editor of the 
Medical Circular on the fatal effect of the stimulating treatment of 
disease in the case of the late member for Ashton. The letter is well 
written, and we trust the important subject on which it treats will receive 
the candid attention of medical men generally. 

The present Dictionary of Christian Churches and Sects has many 
advantages over former publications of the same kind. It is cheap in 
price and complete in information. To be able to obtain a clear and full 
account of the Churches and Sects of Christendom from the earliest times 
in twelve parts for as many shillings, each part containing eighty pages of 
legible letter print, is a boon formerly unknown to the public. Supplying 
as it does information upon all the churches, sects, opinions and creeds of 
men from the first preaching of the Christian religion, this work will be 
found valuable for reference to the student and the divine. A general 
knowledge of human opinion leads to comprehensiveness and liberality of 
views and sentiments. 

Lord Dungannon in the House of Lords moved a resolution that 
performance of services in Theatres was calculated to injure rather than 





*Hemorrhoids ; their Pathology and Treatment. By Henry Smitu, 
F.R.C.S. Second Edition, London: John Churchill. 

Cure of the Sick. By J. Spurcrx, M.D. London: John Churchill. 

1880; a Retrospect of the Penalty paid by Great Britain, and her 
Humiliation, the result of her Vainglory and Foolhardy Neglect of all 
Warnings. Dundee: C. D. Chalmers. 
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Mr. Hare’s Reform Bill simplified and explained. By Henry Fawcett, 
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Chess Praxis, a Supplement to the Chess Player’s Handbook. 
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Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. The Pastoral Epistles, 
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advance the of sound religious principles in the metropolis and 
throughout the country. To this resolution the Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
with others had originated these services, at length, into the 
history of the movement, and showing that the religious done 
good instead of harm. His Lordship’s speech is a complete vindication 
of his conduct in the movement, his only object being to bring the lowest 
and most ignorant portion of the population in the metropolis to a know. 
ledge of sacred things. As it contains the author's own feelings upon the 
subject, together with a description of the state of that class for whose 
benefit the services in question were instituted, the speech will be found 
exceedingly interesting. 

This Description of Natal is just the little work that emigrants should 
consult before they leave England for the Cape. It tells them ev 
they want to know about Natal, and may be relied upon as authentic. 

The very popular game of chess has latterly attained a higher 
among the refined recreations of the people than it ever held before. The 
Chess Praxis, published by Mr. Bohn in his Scientific Library, is certainly 
a most useful supplement to the Chess Player’s Handbook. It contains 
among other valuable things a collection of Mr. Morphy’s matches, &c. in 
England and France. The painstaking and ingenious author of the Chess 
Pravis spares no labour to further the progress and perfection of the 
game, and this work will prove extremely serviceable to Chess players 
generally, as it accurately records the latest novelties and improvements in 
the science. 

The Sabbath Evening Readings is a voiume of simple and obvious 
comments upon the Pastoral Epistles—Timothy, Titus, and Philemon— 
of the New Testament. It is calculated to enlighten the more obtuse 
and illiterate readers of the Sacred Scriptures, and to such Dr. Cumming’s 
Sabbath Evening Readings may be of service. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


(SPECIAL.) 
Paris, March 28, 1860. 

(HE public gaieties of this winter came to their end on the 15th 

of this month, the day of the Mi-Caréme, that is to say, the 
middle day of Lent. This occasion is celebrated by a revival of all 
the joyous fooleries of the carnival, fooleries which few Englishmen 
can enter into; they feel afraid and ashamed to be caught indulging 
in such pastimes. A Frenchman, on the other hand, glories in it, 
and the greater buffoon he can make of himself, the more does he 
delight his friends and satisfy himself. I suppose we must explain 
it on Dryden’s theory : 

“There is a pleasure, sure, in being mad, 
Which none but madmen know.” 

This year the weather was most propitious for the last day of the 
carnival; warm as June, bright as the sky of Italy. Providence 
smiled upon the washerwomen, and gave them as clear an atmosphere 
for the display of their finery as they could desire, for the Mi- 
Caréme, you must know, is the great annual féte of the Blanchis- 
seuses, and with extraordinary zeal do they take the opportunity of 
washing their hands of their wash-tubs. From morn to noon, from 
noon to dewy eve, they parade the streets in enormous w 
decorated with garlands, flags, and all sorts of fantastic devices, 
whilst they themselves are decked out in the most extravagant 
costumes imaginable, with monstrous nasal appendages, strange 
head-gear, hideous masks and wonderful dresses, which remind one 
of what Joseph’s coat is said to have been. The jokes with which 
they salute one another are certainly not so clean as might be ex- 
pected from the nature of their profession. From two to five in the 
afternoon the streets were as crowded as Cheapside itself, only 
instead of anxious, grave countenances, hasty steps, Pickford’s 
vans, heavy omnibuses, you notice the luxurious lounging pace of 
pleasure-seekers, faces beaming with laughing enjoyment, open car- 
riages full of extatic children, and gay waggons laden with gay 
Blanchisseuses. All this, with a bright sun and unclonded air, 
makes a superb picture. 

In the evening a different but no less picturesque style of diver- 
sion prevails. From the grand opera down to the smallest casino, 
every place of public amusement is the scene of a masquerade, or 
bal costume, as they are technically styled; though with reference 
to the female frequenters thereof, costume can only be employed on 
the good old Jweus a non lucendo principle, for certainly their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is want of costume. Most of the balls 
commence at the witching hour of midnight, but the fun does not 
reach the fast and furious pitch till about 3 4.., when it culmi- 
nates; and from then until five, you may see strange half-clad 
figures flitting about the Boulevards, taking refuge in cafés and 
snug cabarets. Were it not for the noisy French chatter, and the 
sprinkling of white ties and black coats, you might, without any 
excessive effort of imagination, fancy yourself in some principal 
street of Otaheite or Owhyhee. The next morning all resumes its 
wonted course, and we have no more carnival till next March. 

I fear the French Government is scarcely able as yet to appre- 
ciate the signification of Free Trade in its full sense. An in- 
stance of this ignorance has just occurred in the crusade which has 
been started on the part of the authorities against the café con- 
certs. These café concerts are precisely in the same style as the 
Canterbury Hall or Weston’s Music Hall in London; a handsome 
and well-lighted room, or rather saloon, in which you take your 
coffee, beer, brandy and water, &c., &c., whilst at the same time 

ou have some very tolerable singing to listen to. Well, the 


inister of State has already closed one of these, and threatens to 
do the same with them all. And why? Because the managers of 
the theatres say, and possibly with truth, that the café concerts 
operate injuriously upon their receipts; and so without any further 
ado their injurious operation is prevented. Imagine a grocer re+ 
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sale of his ies was diminished by the competition 
3 or Sir, E. T. Smiru petitioning Parliament to 
Etre Gardena o Cremorne. It will be a long time 
t can espouse the side of free competi- 
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monopoly ; nor indeed is it natural, for where the func- 
legislature and of the executive are monopolised, it is 
possible for lower matters not to come under the same 
and iniquitous infinence. This closing of the caf con- 
is not only a sign of the ignorance of the meaning of free-trade 
France, but it is an illustration of the want of social liberty, 
which, in spite of all appearances and all assertions to the contrary, 
does alk in France. Where there is not political liberty, 
social liberty can never exist. : 
On Saturday last, the Emperor entertained the Savoy deputation 
at dinner, when he conversed affably with various of its members as 
to the resources and wealth of their country, and as to the prin- 

ipal requirements of its inhabitants for the development of their 
powers. When his guests retired, each of them was presented with 
a likeness of the host, to which the Empress added a portrait of the 
little Prince Imperial, at the bottom of which was inscribed her 
autograph —“ Souvenir de 24 Mars, 1860—Evcernts.” This 
Savoyard mission reminds me strongly ofa certain French faree, in 
which an Englishman comes upon the stage intending to hang 
himself; and to effect this, he brings with him a long ladder, on 
which he mounts the fatal tree. In the farce this is supposed to be 
an admirable illustration of the matter-of-fact character of our 
countrymen. It seems to me that this deputation is the suicidal 
ladder of the Savoyards. As for the presentation of the portraits, I 
imagine the feelings of the Savoyards at this ingenious proceeding 
must be to some extent similar to what those of a criminal con- 
demned to death would be at receiving a likeness of Mr. Caucrart, 
with a view of St. Sepulchre’s in the background, and the autograph 
of Mrs. C. 
On Sunday afternoon last I saw a truly delightful picture, and 
which 1 cannot forbear describing. This was the spectacle of 
Naro.eon III. strolling leisurely about the garden of the Tuileries 
arm-in-arm with M. THouvenet, in the full gaze of all his loyal 
and loving subjects, who crowded round the light open railing 
which separates the Emperor’s share of the garden from their own. 
The chosen of the people walked backwards and forwards on a nar- 
row walk scarcely a yard from the crowd, and one could almost 
catch the words of the world-famous pair. There were a few, a 
very few feeble cries of “ Vire l’Empereur!’” but most of the spee- 
tators (I dare say all except the Imperial agents) were quiet and 
indifferent. Is it not beautiful to think of a monarch moving with 
paternal confidence thus trustingly in the very midst of his affee- 
tionate and united people? I may as well mention that there are 
always about ten sentinels for every twenty yards within the pre- 
cincts of the Imperial Palace, to say nothing of the sergens de 
can and a great many other gentlemen of the same sort in 
mufti, 
Of course all the newspapers (I give this name to the daily sheets 
of printed paper under protest and in want of a better) are crammed 
with Savoy: reasons historical why Savoy should be French, rea- 
sons philosophical, reasons sophistical, and, above all, reasons Gal- 
lican, M. GRanDGUILLOT, the editor of the Constitutionnel, favours 
the public with a matutinal broadside daily on this subject ; and in 
arather less degree the same is the case with all the other journals. 
The wretchedly mercenary and servile character of the Press is now 
seen in its utmost degradation. 

Apropos of the Press the seventeenth volume of M. Tarers’ 
“ History of the Consulate and the Empire” has just come out, 
and brings “this strange eventful history” down to the abdi- 
cation of FontaIneBLEAU. Its appearance has been expected with 
much impatience, and was delayed a couple of days in consequence 
of a rather curious circumstance. The publisher received a note 
from M. Jerome Napotzon Buonararre, “a French citizen, 
residing at Baltimore, in the United States,” containing an account 
of the marriage of M. Jerome Buonaparrs, then a naval officer 
in the French service, with Miss Parrrson ; the marriage was 
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Catholic ritual. This was in 1803, and in 1805 Napotzon I. re- 


Buoyararrs as he styles himself, were brought before an Imperial 
family council, Prince Buonarante and the Princess MaTHiLpr 
being the plaintiffs, and M. Berryer representing the claimant. 


Napoleon. ell, of course M. Tu1ers’ publisher dare not send 
forth all this without submitting it to the Emperor, who took two 
days about it. He also added a short note to tle effect that he 
does not even consider the children of Mdlle. Parzgson as mem- 
bers of his family civile. As Dr. Warts remarks,— 


“ How sweet a thing it is to see, 
A little family agree.” 





Turin, March 24. 
ANNEXATION OF TUSCANY. 


national On that day Tuscany formally entered the 
family of Thales peaphes united under the sceptre of King Victor 





duly celebrated by the Bishop of Baltimore, according to the Roman | 
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ing Government to asphyxiate “the ‘party over the way,” EMMANUEL, and the happy event was worthily celebrated in our sub. 


alpine capital ten days . The Tuscan le had hastened 
pono ~ the pat the bell of the Palazzo ¥. ecchio, to vote . 
that event, the consummation of which we have now so joyfully cele. 
brated. That same bell used formerly to summon the citizens to 
consult together upon public business, or convoke the people to delj. 
berate upon the piazza when State changes were to be made, or the 
Balia constituted. But three hundred years had elapsed since the 

ple had been thus invited to deliberate ; and the bell had never 
an heard in Florence during the interval, except to announce the 
birth and marriage of its princes and the occurrence of solemn festj. 
vals. But traditions are indelible in a country where every name, 
every street, and every public monument keeps alive the 
memory of former greatness; and sepulchral tombs read leg. 
sons of patriotism, civic wisdom, and intellectual greatness, The 
voting of the Tuscans was in every respect that of a free and 
unfettered people, who voluntarily disposed of itself and the fate of 
its country. The Government, after having performed its office in 
issuing the invitation to universal suffrage, and stating the formalj. 
ties necessary to be observed, deliberately stood aloof, exercised no 
pressure, arranged no intrigues, and uttered no threats, openly or 
tacitly. On the contrary, in order that the votes should be really 
and truly spontaneous as far as possible, it employed friendly 
counsel and prefectural ordinances to dissuade the few who, urged 
by excessive zeal, desired to go in a body to the committees with 
their schede or balloting-papers affixed to their hats, to abandon 
their intention. And the voting was, in truth, carried on in the 
most exemplary manner. Rarely has a population exercised a 
public right with the same amount of calm dignity, and apparent 
recognition of the importance of the cause in which it was engaged, 
as in this case. Upon every face in the crowded streets might be 
seen the marks of joy and triumph and self-gratulation at the 
attainment of a nobler, safer, and higher position in the political 
scale. 

The Tuscans having done their duty, it was for us to do ours, The 
reception given to the illustrious Baron Ricasott on Thursday 
could not have been more enthusiastic. The principal shops were 
closed, and the whole population united to féte the President of the 
Tusean Government. All along his route, from Genoa to Turin, at 
the principal stations he was met with the liveliest attestations of 
affection and reverence. Upon his arrival here, at one o'clock, the 
enthusiasm attained a height which is quite indescribable. He 
was received at the station by the mayor (StnDaco), and accompanied 
by him in an open carriage to the Hotel Trombetta, in the Piazza 
Castelio, During the drive he was saluted with the most cordial 
acclamations, and flowers were thrown to him from windows and 
balconies. Upon reaching the hotel he appeared upon the balcony 
and addressed the people, thanking them personally for the affee- 
tionate reception awarded to him, rendering grateful homage to his 
Majesty Victron Emmanvex and to Piedmont, and expressing the 
liveliest hopes for the success of the Union and mutual happiness 
of Tuscany and Piedmont in their new relationship. 

At four o’clock the Marquis De Breme, senator of the kingdom, 
and grand master of the ceremonies, repaired in one of the court 
carriages to the Trombetta, and conducted Baron Ricasoxr to 
court, where he had the honour of being presented to the king, who 
was surrounded by the ministers of state, the Prince of CartGNano, 
and all the chief personages of the kingdom. ‘This was felt by the 
multitude assembled in the Piazza Reale to be a solemn moment, 


| and for full five minutes the most profound silence prevailed. At 


quested the Pope to annul the marriage, but the Holy Father | 
deciared that such a proceeding would be a flagrant aud sacrilegious | 
abuse of his powers, to which he would in no way lend himself. | 
When the present Emperor came to the supreme power, the rights | 
of M. Jerome Paterson as one side would have it, or M. Jerome | 


the expiration of that time the banner announcing the acceptance 
was displayed from a window of the Royal Palace. This was the 
signal for a burst of applause, of shouting, and clapping of hands, 
the like of which had rarely been heard ; while the booming of artil- 
lery from the Monte de’ Capucini rendered the scene truly majestic. 
The feeling of all was that of gratitude towards their august 
sovereign who, in compliance with the repeated cries of the popu- 
lation, twice presented himself on the balcony of the palace, and 
was met with the most overwhelming shouts of Viva il Re! Baron 
RicasoLt was reconducted to his hotel in the same manner as he 
was sent for, and the crowd accompanied him, and saluted him 
again and again beneath his windows. 

The desire for this union, so long nourished, so deeply felt, sub- 
jected to so many oppositions and hinderances, is at length happily 
satisfied. From the Alps to the Arno one single family is now 
united under the glorious white cross of Savoy, embellished with the 
national colours. ‘The union of ‘Tuscany and the Emilia with Pied- 
mont is now an accomplished fact; may it be consolidated, by the 


' good sense, the mutual aid, forbearance, and affection of the 
| different States, henceforth one, and united under one sovereign. 


It was then decided that the descendants of this marriage have no | 
right to the privileges set forth in the 201st and 202nd of the Code | 


History will assuredly preserve the memory of this event as one of 
the most fortunate for Ltaly, and of the most important, not ouly of 
the reign of Vicror Emmanvuert II, but of the dynasty to which 


| he belongs. ‘That it should be clouded by the simultaneous loss of 


a portion of his paternal possessions would be but one of those acci- 


| dental checks to unmitigated pleasure to which we are always sub- 


| against the good faith of the king, whose 


RSDAY, the 22nd, was a glorious day for Turin—a day of | 


jected in this world; but the murmurs which arise in some quarters 
rfect honour and 
straightforwardness have never belore been doubted, make the 
cession of Savoy a matter of grief to many who care little for it in @ 
political sense. : 

For some days past there has been some talk about the excommu- 
nication which, it is declared, is hanging over the head of the king. 
The fact does not, however, excite any great amount of aitention, 
but is felt by most persons to be utterly indifferent, According to 


- some, the spiritual edict in question will not be a regular excom- 
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munication, but a monitorio in the form of a protest. I very much 
doubt if the major excommunication will be pronounced under any 
i . In the first place, a law exists in the Piedmontese 
code which requires the sovereign’s assent to the publication of a 
pull. It is, therefore, only reasonable to sup that the Govern- 
ment would issue instructions to its provincial representative to pre- 
yent a similar violation of the law, and the consequent disturbance 
of public order at the bidding of a foreign faction; and I am 
assured that such instructions have been given. Again; there 
must surely be some members of the Sacred College of Cardinals 
sufficiently intelligent to see that such thunderbolts, if issued by the 
Church of Rome under existing circumstances, would assuredly fall 
upon her own head, and increase the contempt already felt for the 
iful state of weakness into which she has fallen. 

Arrests still go on in Venice and Naples, and no pains whatever is 
taken in the Pontifical States to conciliate public opinion. The 
two following facts, which have taken place at Ancona, will serve to 
show how onerous is the priestly rule and the great opposition which 
js offered to it. Signor Prerro Og ianpt has just died at Ancona, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He was a highly respectable, 
upright man; a scholar, well versed in Greek, Latin, and various 
modern languages, and a celebrated instructor. As an exiled patriot 
he spent the years intervening between 1831 and 1848 in France 
and England, where he conducted himself equally to the honour 
of himself and his country. In 1848 he returned to his native land, 
justly held in veneration by his countrymen. It was therefore simply 
natural, and by no means calculated to excite surprise, if, in accord- 
ance with the usages of the town in which he died, a numerous 
cortége of his friends and the populace should purpose to ac- 
company his remains to the tomb. A great number of persons, 
including the French and British Consuls, were already assembled 
when the gendarmerie and Austrian and Swiss soldiers surrounded 
the house, and ordered the company to retire, employing the most re- 
volting language, striking several persons, and wounding two named 
Provent: and Marretii. The French consul in vain tried to 
interpose, and was obliged to give up his intention of performing 
an act of Christian charity and piety in attendiug the funeral cere- 
mony of his departed friend. The family of the deceased, irritated 
by this barbarous violence, sent away the priests, friars, and reli- 
gious corporations whom they had summoned to accompany the 
corpse to the church, and instead of respected friends, and worthy 
citizens, the bier was escorted by thirty gendarmes and _police- 
agents, who kept guard over it until far into the night. In the 
course of the following day, hundreds of the citizens called at the 
residence of the deceased, and lelt their cards, with sums of money 
to be distributed in alms to the poor, instead of being employed, 
according to the custom of the place, in saying masses for the 
departed, because the church was occupied all day by the gen- 
darmes. 

A subscription has recently been got up by several ladies at 
Ancona for the benefit of the emigration. The priestly delegate has 
done every thing in his power to intimidate these ladies, who all 
belong to the first families of the city, and being unsuccessful in 
deterring them from carrying on their work of charity, has caused 
a political warning to be given to the Countess Faziout, and two 

jes named GoLINELLI and AJassE. Their companions would 
not, however, suffer them to submit to such indignity without pro- 
testing, and have addressed a letter to the legate, which I send you 
as a proof of the feeling which exists among all classes towards the 
Papal Government and its subordinates :— 

“ Most Reverend Excellence-—We, the undersigned, desire to 
express our surprise and grief at hearing that the Countess Fazioxt1 
and the ladies AsassE and GOLINELLI have received a political 
warning, prohibiting them from bestowing succour and alms upon 

the wretched families of the prisoners and exiles well known to your 
Excellency. We also took part with these ladies in their work of 
Christian eharity. Like them, we visited the families of these 
unfortunate men, to succour their poor wives and miserable children. 
If they have committed a crime, we are equally guilty with them, 
and, according to justice, the same warning ought to be given to us. 
Having thus expressed our sentiments to your Excellency, we shall 
tranquilly await your determination. Protesting ourselves,” &c. 

The letter is signed by twenty ladies, almost all of whom are 
Countesses or Princesses. 





Hanover, March 26, 1860. 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


N the tumult of debates, excited by the annexation of Nice and 
Savoy, a voice is heard, so loud and inexplicable that it fills 
both liberals and feudalists with doubt and dismay. Why do all 
the Russian journals advocate with such fiery zeal the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy to France ? What means their persistent hounding 
on of the Italians against Austria, and their silly abuse and misre- 
Presentations of England? ‘These are questions which occur to 
every one curious in politics, who condescends to peruse the scrib- 
of those hirelings without principles and without country. 
attitude adopted by the Russian journals published in French, 

, and Italian, is a sore puzzle, and tends, in a measure, to 

w all Germany into the arms of Austria. Pansclavonianism is 
more dreaded than Austrian despotisin or French supremacy. These 
Organs of Russia, while encouraging France, chuckling over the 
hing ruin of Austria, and venting second-hand abuse of 

and, are trumpeting the praises of the Czar for the liberality 

he evinces by bis pretended freedom of the serfs. But it requires 
20 DanrEx to tell us, that the liberty of the serfs means nothing 
More nor Jess than the slavery of the nobility and the serfs too. 





Another puzzle is the obstinate assertion the English Morning 
Chronicle an eae obetnate denial by the Reson papers te 
coor tmpuetette fUdbier tem trend of eab'eee or 
ever improbable, judging tone Rassian 
Chronicle's porte may be, a certain confirmation is jent to it 
by the retirement of Austria’s bitter foe, Prince GorTscHAKOFF, 
Doubtless we shall soon discover the end and aims of this mystifica- 
tion; at this moment we are at fault. Up to the present, the efforts 
of the National Association to call forth unity of action, by venting 
unity of thought, have not been attended with any prac- 
tical result. People and journals are loud in expressing 
their sentiments, but there are not the slightest si of action. 
There was a sharp debate the other day in the Hanoverian Chambers, 
where M. Von BennicsEen spoke with an eloquent boldness, 
worthy of a nobler arena. The people are so thoroughly of one 
mind that it requires but one prince to step forth and declare him- 
self their leader. Never was Germany so near political and military 
unity as at this very moment. 

The telegraph has long since conveyed to Fae) readers the news 
of the late disturbances and bloodshed in Hungary. The official 
Austrian journals have published accounts of the affair, and, upon 
the whole, they a with private letters from Pesth. It 
that on the 14th inst. the students of the university, to the number 
of four hundred or more, made a political and national demonstra- 
tion, by carrying in procession wreaths to the tombs of those who 
had fallen in the defence of their country. On the procession, which 
in the course of its march had swollen to about five thousand per- 
sons of all classes, reaching the Cathedral Church the crowd were 
warned off by the police, who guarded all the entrances. The pro- 
cession then proceeded to other churches, which however were likewise 
guarded by the police, or rather military. Finding it impossible to 
obtain an entrance into any of the Catholic churches, the 
directed their steps to the Protestant church, which the police had 
neglected or considered it unnecessary to guard. The people entered, 
and ranged themselves in profound silence ; a short prayer was said, 
and then the whole crowd sang a patriotic hymn. After this they 
issued from the church in the same order they had entered, and 
proceeded with their wreaths to the burying-ground. Here they 
found the military police drawn up in line, completely preventing 
ingress. They were warned off, but the students with one 
accord flung the wreaths over the heads of the soldiers, who 
thereupon endeavoured to arrest some of the young men: a 
struggle ensued, in the course of which the military made use 
of their weapons, and killed and wounded several students. The 
journals inimical to Austria have sought to give this aflair the 
appearance of an insurrectionary movement, but, as far as can be 
gathered from private correspondence, it was a mere demonstration 
on the part of the students, and an ebullition of temper on the part 
of the troops, who assert that the young men did not confine them- 
selves to throwing the wreaths over their heads, but flung stones 
aud other missiles at their faces. 

As it now turns out, the frauds committed by the Austrian 
general, or Marshal Von Eynarren, are of an almost incredible cha- 
racter. He not only misapplied the funds intrusted to him, but 
actually sold vast quentities of provisions to the French and 
Sardinian armies. But the crowning act of his treachery is the 
betrayal of the movements of the Austrians to the French. He was 
one of the few high military personages who were made acquainted 
with the disposition of the troops and their numbers. In his capa- 
city as head of the commissariat, he was as well informed res 
their movements as the Emperor himself. The riddle is at length 
solved as to how it came to pass that Lovis Napoigon was able to 
foresee the surprise intended by the Austrians at Solferino. 
Treachery was suspected, now it is proved; and a more horrible 
treachery can scarcely be conceived. Many arrests have taken place 
in connection with this shocking affair, aid several officials of the 
commissariat, staff officers, subalterns, and others, are now in 
prison. The mischief of the so-called protegée system has been 
clearly shown in the examination of the parties connected with this 
treachery. General EyNaTrEen was indebted to Count Grunne for 
his appointment to the commissariat. The choice was, at the time, 
generally condemned, and it is said that Field Marshal Vow 
KEMPEN declared at an audience to the Emperor, that he felt it 
to be his duty to state it as his opinion that Von Eynatren 
was not the right man for so important a trust. Count Grunne’s 
influence, however, was too strong, and the traitor was retained. 
He was not an Austrian by birth, having been born at Fraukfort- 
on-the-Maine ; consequently those patriotic instincts which serve as 
props to honour when the glory and welfare of our country are con- 
cerned were wanting in him. 

The opposition to the Prussian measure for the re-organization of 
the army is on the increase. Numerous petitions are being framed 
against the measure in general, and the three years’ term of service 
in particular. The spread of typhus in the circle of Neustettin 
has been officially denied, but private letters confirm the reports of 
the preceding week. The contradiction is put forth by the authorities 
toexcuse the smallness of thesum—fifty thousand thalers—which they 
have devoted to the relief of the three thousand destitute families of 
the circle of Schlochau, while the cabinet is demanding ten millions 
for the army reform. The provincial assembly of Schleswig has been 
suddenly prorogued, to the rage and despair of the majority of the 
members. The transactions have been a constant battling between 
the majority and the Danish officials, the former endeavouring 
to prolong the session for the sake of uttering their grievances, 
though without the least hope of seeing them redressed, and the 
latter striving to bring the transactions to an end that they might 
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the mouths of the ives of the people. Enough has 
iw erie henke tth tho anet-aemions 
‘what circumstances that will be, who can tell? Some 
think that this will be the last prorogation of a Provincial Assembly 
of: Schleswig -by:a Danish commissioner. The minority, é.e, the 
Danish party of:the Assembly, lately gave the Danish commissioner 

and dinner, at-which toasts were drunk evincing the deadliest 


ofthe Assembly. will be the signal for the persecution of the leaders 
of.the majority, or German party. The Laudtag of Gotha has voted 
anaddress to the duke, imploring him to exert his influence with 
the other-princes to.obtain a central executive and a national par- 
liament for the whole German people. The minister, in the 
name of the duke, replied that he held out little hopes of 
success, although he heartily echoed their wishes. 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


A Masstonary conference was held at Liverpool during the week, 
commencing Monday, March 14, for the purpose of considering the 
ineans of promoting the spread of the Gospel at home and abroad. 
General Alexander was chosen to preside over tle Conference. 
Major Davidson, an old Indian officer, stated that the natives of 
India were ready to receive the Bible truths. The Rev. Joseph 
Mallens, in giving an account of India, said there were now 1,600 
missionaries labouring in foreign fields. Ou Saturday morning the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Colonel Edwardes, aud the leading members 
of the Conference were entertained at breakfast at the Town-hall 
by his worship the Mayor. 

On Saturday the 24th Her Majesty the Queen held her first 
drawing-room this season at St. James’s Palace. Her Majesty 
received a deputation from Christ's Hospital in the Throne-room. 
a the presentations were Mr. and Mrs. John Bigelow, of New 

ork. 

On Monday night last Lord John Russell, in the House of 
Commons, declared that the annexation of Savoy was an act of 
aggression, which would produce great distrust all over Europe, 
and by which the entente cordiale between England and France 
would be broken. 

On Monday, 26th, the motion by Mr. Lumley, late lessee of Her 

jesty’s Theatre, to prohibit Mr. E. T. Smith, the present lessee 

of the theatre, from using any of the stage properties, including 
dresses, scenery, and furniture, was refused by the Vice-Chancellor. 
—At the sale of English paintings at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods, on Monday last, several well-known works by 
Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others were disposed of at large 
prices. ‘“‘On the Medway,” by Miiller, was sold at 181 guineas. 
A Portrait of Mrs. Robinson, the celebrated actress, by Reynolds, 
was sold at 250 guineas. ‘“ The Grand Canal, Venice,” by Turner, 
broug!it 2,400 guineas. 

The ship Juhn Masterman took 245 Government emigrants from 
Southampton on Sunday morning for Algoa Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope. This ship is fitted with Graveley’s patent cooking appara- 
tus, which is also capable of distilling salt water into fresh while 
used for cooking. 

On Friday, March 23, the Prince of Wales and Royal hunting 
party, who entered a farmyard near Oxford, were detained there as 
prisoners by the farmer, and compelled to pay a sovereign for tres- 
passing before he would let them out. 

On Monday, March 26, a number of men commenced work on 
—_ the Great Eastern to fit her out for sea as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The police authorities have resolved, if possible, to prevent the 
projected contest between Sayers and Heenan. 

The mail steampackets under contract with the Swedish Govern- 
ment, have recommenced their voyages between Hull and Gotten- 
burg. Mails for conveyance by these packets will be made up in 
London on the evening of every Friday until further notice. 

The Northern Whig shows by figures that at Belfast during the 
last five months of the Revival excitement, the cases of drunkenness 
at the Police Court increased to 382 over what they were during 
the same number of months of the previous year. 

On Tuesday a deputation of gentlemen interested in the eultiva- 
tion of Indian fibres had an interview with Sir Charles Wood, at 
the India House. These fibres, it is expected, will produce materials 
of great value to the silk, linen, mohair, and paper trades. They 
have been subjected to the processes of different manufacturers, and 
in.all cases with satisfactory results. 

The improvements and acceleration of the mail services between 
England und France, projected by Mr. J. G. Cuurchward, will be 
commenced on the lst of May next. Under the new arrangement 
letters will leave the London Post-office at 7 in the morning, in- 
stead of 1.30 p.m. as at present, and will arrive at Paris in time to 
be delivered the same evening. 

A benevolent lady, who withholds her name, has offered to defray 
the cost (amounting to. £720) of four life-boats, which the National 
Life-Boat Society has decided to station at Newquay and St. Ives, in 
Cornwall; North Dundrum Bay, in Ireland: and Buckie, on the 
northern coast of Scotland. 

The total number of British ships employed in the trade of the 
United Kingdom in 1859, was 18,675 sailing ships and 895 steam- 
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Land Society was held at the offices, in Norfolk-street, ‘Strand, on 
Tuesday, the 27th instant, Viscount. Ranelagh in the chair, The 
report of the executive committee, read by the noble chairman, 
showed a large increase in the business returns; the ipts for 
the quarter being £17,883 13s. 9d., making an increase, the 
half-year of 1860 over 1859, of upwards of £13,000. ‘The 
receipts amounted to £442,870 ls. 4d., and the sale of Jand to 
£237,173 18s. Lld. The Society has acquired its fortieth estate at 
Oxford, on the Iffley road, within a mile of the city. The estate js 
well adapted for villas and houses, being the highest land in the 
whole district of the Valley of the Thames. 





FOREIGN. 


On Saturday, March 24, the Constitutionnel published an article, 
stating that Kurope was satisfied with France with reference to the 
question of Savoy—only Switzerland and England protesting, gaye 
to the act almost a friendly character. 

Qn the same day, the treaty, by which the King of Sardinia coy. 
sents to the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France, was signed at 
Turin. 

The populations of Northern Savoy have expressed their desire to 
be united to the Swiss Confederation. 

On Sunday, March 25, an armistice was concluded between Spain 
and Morocco. 

Advices have been received of a revolution in New Grenada, 
Early in February, Carrilo, an officer of the general Government, 
fell upon the town of Cartago, and massacred seventy of the inhabj. 
tants. General Mosquera called the people to arms, with thes 
posed intention of separating the State of Cauca from the Confede. 
ration. 

A proclamation of the King to the people of Central Italy has 


been published, congratulating them upon being united under one 


monarchy. . 

The first French battalion, returning from Italy, have entered 
Savoy. 

The Pays expresses its regret on account of what it terms “ the 
angry words’’ pronounced by Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons. 

M. Nigra has been appointed Minister-Resident of Sardinia at 
Paris. 

On Tuesday, March 27, the treaty concerning the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice was ratified by the French Government. 

Prussia, by an answer to Monsieur Thouvenel, on the 27th, ener- 


| getically supports the demands of Switzeriand. 


A telegram trom Spain states, that the treaty of peace with Mo- 
rocco includes an indemnity of 400,000,000 reals ; the territorial 
aggrandizement of Melilla,and aSpanish Minister to reside at Fez, 

Latest intelligence received on the 28th, from the United States, 


| states theSenate has rejected tie treaty with Nicaragua. A Dill forthe 


suppression of polygamy in Utah had been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. A fire occurred on the 13th at Mobile, 
by which the theatre and the Union Cotton Press were destroyed. 
War in Rio Grande had been officially reported. There was a good 
prospect of an extension of the telegraph to the Pacific. Stephens 
and Hazlett, who were engaged in the affair of Harper’s Ferry, 
were executed at Charleston. Commercial news from New York, 


| stocks active and firm and at advanced prices. 








On the morning of Thursday, 29th, the screw steamer North 
American arrived in Liverpool. It was reported in New York that 
Spain had agreed to sell Cuba to the United States, but that the 
price had not been fixed. 

ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Tue author and players of the well and closely written farce “ B. B.,” 
which is creating a more than usual sensation at the OLtympic, are most 
successful in treating with rich humour, yet almost without vulgarity; 
subject which might have been made the vehicle for any amount of the 
latter quality. Mr. Robson as Benjamin Bobbin, a civil engineer, green 
and unsophisticated to an extent never contemplated in Great George 
Street, is found on a semi-professional and semi-matrimonial expedition 
at a Northumbrian inn, where the arrival of the notorious Benicia Boy, 
for training purposes, happens to be eagerly looked for by the landlady and 
her gossips. The initials on his baggage, and his fortuitous possession 
the sporting colours of the Yankee champion (taken by mistake from the 
railway carriage) lead these worthies to welcome his arrival with enthu- 
siasm, and to insist, with all the customary fervour of the: trical mis 
identifiers, upon the quality of their bewildered guest. As in “ The 
Wandering Minstrel ” we have the character of a noble troubadour thrust 
upon vulgar Jem Baggs, so by converse, in “*B. B.,” that of the prize 
fighter is attributed to a nice little person of almost preternatural mildness. 
The paroxysms of bewilderment which our readers may remember in “ To 
Oblige Benson,” are re-introduced very effectively by Mr. Robson into his 
present character. His first loud protests subside by degrees into abject 
submission as the boots, the chambermaid, the landlady, a local member 
of the fancy yclept The Chicken, and, lastly, the village squire, bois- 
terously greet him seriatim, assure him of their secrecy and sympathy, 
try the power of his biceps muscle, and perform war dances about him ia 
excited fashion. At last, however, in his agony to avoid a “ set-to” with 
The Chicken, his real name drops out, the blunder is explained, and the 
farce ends satisfactorily. Mr. Robson’s performance is not more excel- 
lent than that of Mr. Horace Wigan, whose Chicken is a gem. Theother 
parts are satisfactorily taken by Mr. Cooke and Mrs. Emden. 

The Sixteenth of the Monpay Porutar Concears at Sr. James's 
Hatt on Monday last was the most fashionably crowded at which we have 
assisted. Beethoven’s grand septet for violin, viola, clarionet, hort, 
bassoon, violoncello, and contrabasso, was apparently the grand attraction 
for we observed that the company had, with very few 
arrived before the commencement of that superb work. Were thé 
inspired septet repeated more frequently, the more rapidly would the 
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English public scale the heights of Beethoven knowledge and apprecia- 
tion. No mystic absurdities deform it (hence, possibly, it was no 
favourite with the composer himself), or raise it above the comprehension 
of the million, or the executive power of skilled musicians like Becker, 
Doyle, Lazarus, Harper, Chisholm, Severn, and Piatti. It was superbly 
given by these artists, and thoroughly enjoyed by all present. Not so 
y done was the Kreutzer sonata, the immensely long and difficult 
duo for pianoforte and violin. Miss Arabella Goddard is absolute 
mistress of the “ Kreutzer;” but in one of its three movements Herr 
Becker yet manifests uncertainty and weakness. of tread; but, in truth, 
one whom all admit to be so near to Joachim has little to learn. The 
enthusiasm was created by Miss Goddard’s solo sonata (Beet- 
hoven, Op. 109), and in the solo for violin wherewith Becker opened 
Part II., he was warmly encored. From the days when poor Jullien be- 
timidly to test the fitness of the mass for classical music, times have 
wondrously changed. The classic pill was then administered to the pupil 
ic with large bribes of the gay and meretricious. Now, after forty- 
five minutes of Beethoven septuor and thirty minutes of Beethoven sonata, 
we have a Beethoven violin solo redemanded, with the Kreutzer yet to 
come! These instrumental pieces left room for but four songs. Miss 
Rowland was much admired in two of Chappell’s old English ditties, ‘‘ The 
Oak and the Ash,” and “ At her Cottage Door.” 

The instrumental portion of the concert of Monday next will be taken 
from the works of Mozart, beginning with his famous quintette in 
A major, and ending with a most delicious notturno for wind instruments, 

A new farce at the Lyceum, ‘ 117, Arundel Street, Strand,” gives a 
lesson to married gentlemen, (and we have met with them elsewhere than 
in farces,) who, when they can get away from the restraints of home, 
affect the humours and airs of bachelorhood. Mr. Walter Lacy is such a 
gentleman, who, taking lodgings in London, establishes a flirtation with 
the maidservant, and gets into infinite trouble, when, upon the appearance 
of his spouse, he finds himself compelled to disavow her, and so subjects 
her to the proposals of another gentleman who believes her a spinster. 
The equivoque is amusing enough, and the make-up and acting of 
Mr. Rouse and Mrs. Keeley, the empress of ‘‘ servantgalism,’’ are both 
humorous in the extreme. 

We regret, with our contemporaries, that we may no more know the 
place in every complete orchestra of Lovell Phillips, the violoncello player. 
He died at Camden Town, on the 19th inst., in the forty-fourth year of 
his age, and his genial and familiar presence will be not more missed in 
tae musical world, than in the social circles wherein he was so popular, 
for he was a truly kindhearted man, and a most agreeable companion, 
As a musical executant he had great merit, and his ability as a composer 
is attested by morgeaux recognised among connoisseurs, and popular with 
the many, and he has, we understand, left an opera of his own composition. 
He held the public appointments of organist to St. Katherine’s Church, 
Regent’s Park, and Professor of Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. anv Mrs. Howarp Patt on Monday next resume their enter- 
tainment, with new songs and characters, at the St. James’s Hall, Picca- 

dilly, for a brief farewell season. Mrs. Howard Paul is as popular as ever 
in her “‘living photograph ”’ of Mr. Sims Reeves; and she is also an- 
nounced to appear as the representative of Signor Tamberlik in ‘Il mio 
Tesoro.”’ 

Mr. E. T. Smith has issued the programme for the forthcoming season at 
Her Masesty’s Tueatre. Recent legal decisions having disentangled 
the fortunes of that favourite establishment, Mr. Smith seems to have 
been selected as the most fitting person to undertake the work of again 
familiarising the public with it. The list of artists is a long one. First 
on it we find the superb lyrical artiste Mademoiselle Titiens, who, with the 
delicious tenor Giuglini, will open the season on the 10th proximo, in 
Flatow’s ‘‘ Martha,” an elegant work, which the gifted pair, with the able 
essistance of the basso Vialetti, raised to its proper pedestal last year at 
Drury Lane, under Mr. Smith’s management. We are to hear Madame 
Titiens also, and we hope the same tenor, in Beethoven’s magnificent 
“ Fidelio ;” who is to be the Roeco we are unaware, but the lady has 
already distinguished herself as Leonora, and Signor Mongini should be 
all we could desire as Florestan. Let us hope that the chorus will be 
found in this work to answer its description in the programme, “ carefully 
selected and highly trained.”” Then we are to have Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon” 
and “ Der Freyschutz,” and a new opera by a new Maestro Campana. 
Madame Borghi-Mamo, contralto and mezzo soprano, for many years at 
the Italiens at Paris, will appear in “ La Favorita;” Alboni in “ Semira- 
mide ;” and Piccolomini (her last season) in “ Traviata,” and. perhaps 
other works. The repertory also includes the ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ 
“ Rigoletto,”’ with, of course, “ I] Barbiere’’ and the ‘‘ Don Giovanni” for 
“long Thursdays.” Besides the artists named we areto have Signor Aldi- 
ghieri, a baritone, whose promise we noticed favourably last season; Mons. 
Gassier, Mons. Belart ; Madame Marie Cabel, some time prima donna of 
the Theatre Lyrique, at Paris, and late successor to Anna Thillon at the 
Opera Comique there ; with two of our countrywomen, Misses Vaneri and 

Baxter. The Ballet is announced to comprise Amalia Ferravio, 
Pocchino, Salviani, and Claudina Cucchi, all names of mark in their 
department. Messrs. Arditi and Benedict are the musical directors, and 
have grave responsibility to organise av adequate orchestra. The theatre, 
inside and out, has long been in the hands of the restorers and decorators. 
It'is stated that the lessee has received formal intimation that the Court 
favour will be extended to his enterprise, and should the aristocratic 
clientelle, who have never ceased to deplore the closure of the house, add 
their patronage to that of the mass, who seem ever to stand by him in 
his new undertakings, there seems every probability that Mr. Smith ma 
hereafter inscribe the season of 1860 at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the roll 
of his triumphs. 

When we went to press, the arrangements for the Covent GARDEN 
Orzra Season had not been made public. 

The last three nights of the Royat Evetisn Opera Season closed 
on Wednesday with Miss Louisa Pyne’s benefit, when the crowd was, if 
Possible, denser than on previous occasions. The ‘* Lurline’’ has taken 
fall hold upon the public, and the charming voice of the fair manageress 
has, we are glad to see, suffered apparently nothing by the frightful 
Caprices of temperature displayed by the London climate for the last five 
Weeks. Miss Pyne’s physique must, we feel sure, demand repose: a 

Tepose we fear she will not have, if it be true that the troupe leave 








London immediately, on a provincial tour. Mr. Santley has been absent 
from the cast of “ Lurline’”’ since Saturday last: but his place was supplied 
by Mr. Durand, a singer of good voice and ability, who has not, we 
believe, appeared on the great operatic stage of London since he was the 
Ferrando,—now five years ago--- with Miss Escott, Mr. Augustus Braham, 
and Mr. Drayton, in the first production of the Trovatore, then a novelty 
at Drury Lane. 

The Crystat Parace Concert on Saturday last was an i 
one. Madame Catherine Hayes, who gave one Italian and two E 
songs, and Herr Becker, whose violin playing reminds us very of 
the yet unrivalled Joachim, were the bright particular stars. The 
Orpheus Glee Union sang some of their best morceaux, and the Com- 
pany’s band played the overture to “‘ Fidelio,” and repeated Robert Schu- 
mann’s clever first symphony, This day (31st March) Dr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s cantata ‘‘ The May Queen,” commencing at 3 o’elock, will, we 
hope, favoured by the weather, draw such an audience as may encourage 
the Direction in their expenditure on such high class attractions. The 
parts in this gem of modern English composition are allotted to 
Madame Catherine Hayes, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Miss Palmer, and Mr, 
Santley. We have before heard these artists, with the exception of 
Madame Hayes, in ‘“‘ The May Queen;” and we can assure such of our 
readers as may attend the Concert that they will find themselves amply 
repaid for even a good deal of trouble. During Passion week and Easter 
week, Madame Piccolomini is to sing at the Palace at the Concerts daily, 
and, except on Saturday, as usual, there is no additional charge for this 
attraction. 

Vocaut Association. — Under the accomplished conductor, Mr. 
Benedict, the members of the choir whose ‘ormances constitute the 
principal source of attraction are making remarkable progress. At the 
Concert last night (the third of the fifth season), which drew a very 
large audience to St. James’s HALL, all the different schoois were repre- 
sented—the Italian, by Luea Marenzio’s ‘‘ Fair May Queen;”, the 
English, by Orlando Gibbons’s “‘ Silver Swan,” which is worthy of a place 
by the side of the most finished Italian models; the French, by Auber’s 
prayer in the market-scene of La Muette de Portici; the German, by 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Remembrance,”’ Kucken’s “ Suabian Melody,”’ Herr Otto 
Geldschmidt’s ably written. part song, ‘‘Come when the Dawn of the 
Morn is Breaking,’ Mr. Benedict’s serenade, “ Bless’d be the Home,” 
and the same composer's ‘*‘ Cradle Song,” a specimen of vocal part- 
Writing, distinguished in an equal degree by grace of melody and purity of 
harmony. The solo singers were Madame Sainton Dolby, and Miss Fanny 
Rowland. Miss Fanny Rowland sang one of Mozart’s Italian airs, and 
Mr. Macfarren’s ballad, “‘ The Beating of my own Heart,” the last verse 
of which she was called upon to repeat, There were also some instru- 
mental solos, comprising a fantasia on the “ Traviata,” and the “ Valse 
de Concert’’ of M. Sainton ; besides an effective piece by Herr Kuhe, 
performed by Miss Eleanor Ward, a very young pianist, with much spirit 
and brilliancy. 


PARLIAMENT. 

N Friday the preliminary discussion on the new Reform Bill was 

inaugurated by the Earl of Arrtre moving for a variety of returns, 
to get at the number of registered household voters, in order to be pre- 
pared for dealing with the bill when it reached that House. The noble Earl 
indicated the course he should take on the question by a severe criticism 
on Mr. Giapstrone’s Budget. The annexation of Nice was the next 
topie, introduced by the Marquis of CLanricarpe, who required from 
Government further information as to the absorption of the territories of 
Sardinia by France, as he was deeply impressed with the serious aspect of 
affairs on the Continent. All he required was, that there should be 
frankness and fair dealing between the two Governments in this grave 
matter. Lord Wovenovss had no additional information to lay before 
Parliament. The question of promotion in the army was brought on 
through the order of the day for the second reading of the Mutiny Bill. 
Lord Panmune disapproved of the recommendations of the commission 
which had been adopted by the Government. He saw no valid reason 
for doing away with the existing system of purchase. There might be 
blots in that system, but they were not of sufficient magnitude to justify 
the sweeping change contemplated. Earl De Grey and Ripon implied 
that Government entertained no idea of abolishing entirely the system of 
purchase. They proposed to modify the prevailing system, and to do 
away with some of its anomalies. No plan would be determined upon 
without a previous consultation with the military authorities, and without 
careful deliberation. The Earl of Lucan earnestly implored the Govern- 
ment to pause before they took a step which might prove fatal to the 
interests of the army. He frankly admitted the evils of high-priced com- 
missions, but those evils might be better dealt with than by the abolition 
of the system of purchase. The Duke of Somerser said the conclusion 
he had arrived at was, that the command of a regiment was a serious 
trust, and ought not to be bought or sold. The rule to be, not to 
give commands according to money, but according to fitness. The 
chenge ought to be made with caution, and it would be made with 
caution. Earl Grey said the real question was, by which system 
were they most likely to get the best men for the command of 
regiments. For his own part, he was not unfavourable to a well- 
regulated system of purchase. The Duke of Camparper said, his 
sentiments were too well known to require repetition. He was quite 
willing to adopt the decision which Parliament might arrive at. Lord 
HarpinGe thought that no compromise would work satisfactorily. 
objected to the principle of selection by merit, feeling assured it would 
lead to evil results. The subject dropped. On Monday the Earl of 
ELLenBoxoven censured the published Indian financial scheme of Mr. 
WItson, inasmuch as it extended the income tax to soldiers: and non- 
commissioned officers. The Duke of AnGytx thought there must be some 
mistake in the printed statement. It was impossible Her  Majesty’s 
Government could have sanctioned such a plan. In reply to a question, 
the Duke of Newcasr e stated that, although it had been found neces- 
sary to withdraw the army estimates for revision, there would be no 
increase of the amount. On the i question of Harbours-of 
Refuge, the Marquis of CLanricaRDE was anxious that Government 
should take into consideration the question of adopting the best means to 
mitigate the enormous loss of life and property which yearly occurred 
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from shipwresks on our coasts. He thought resort should be 
haa to breakwaters and other means of reducing the perils cf our 
coasts. The Duke of Somerset denied that extravagant expen- 
diture had taken place on harbours of refuge. At present, Government 
- ‘were not prepared either with a new suggestion of their own on the sub- 
ject, or to adopt the suggestions of others. The Mutiny and Marine Bill 
passed through committee. The attention of Parliament is to be called, 
after Easter, by the Duke of Martzoroven, to the exclusion of the 
Bible from Schools and Colleges in India. With reference to the War 
between Spain and Morocco, the Earl of CanNArvon wished to know if 
Government could give any information on the subject ; whether, in fact, 
it was likely to terminate, how and when? Lord Wopenovss believed 
that overtures for peace had been made, but he could not state precisely 
whet were their conditions. Lord Montracre brought forward the 
question of Indian Finance, his object being to discountenance any 
attempt to establish a Government bank with power to issue notes. The 
Duke of Arcyce said the noble Jord’s financial views were totally opposed 
, to those of Lords Overstone and Grey. The Earl of Ettennoroven 
did not think any great mischief would ensue if Government established a 
bank of issue, as no very large amount of paper was likely to be required. 
In the House of Commons, on Friday, Mr. Bricur called attention to 

a petition from the Mayor and Corporation of Norwich, charging on some 
persons extensive bribery at the late election. Mr. Roesvck said, to 
withhold the issuing of the writ for a new election was the proper mode 
of punishing delinquent voters. Mr. Bouverte did not see how the 
writ could be refused, the House having already agreed to issue another 
writ under circumstances analogous to those which had unseated Lord 
Bory. Sir G. Grey thought a penal suspension of the writ would effect 
good. Mr. Bentinck denied that there was any unwillingness, as 
asserted by Mr. Bricut, on the part of that House to follow up a case of 
detected bribery. Mr. Duncompe did not think there was sufficient 
ground to warrant the House in withholding the writ. After some fur- 
ther discussion, the motion for the writ was assented to. A good deal of 
miscellaneous business was despatched, principally, however, in the form 
of questions. The replies will be a sufficient indication of the substance 
of the queries. Lord J. Russext, with reference to the Mission to China, 
said Mr. Bruce would not be recalled. Lord Every would be sent out 
as pacificator, and would only remain as long as his services were re- 
quired. The cost of this extra mission could not be correctly estimated. 
With reference to the Spanish question, the Spanish Government had at 
the outset asserted there was no intention to make permanent occupation 
of Morocco territory. The war was not yet ended, therefore the Spaniards 
could not be expected to vacate the territory they had conquered. He had 
no doubt, when peace was proclaimed, thatthe Spanish Government would 
adhere to their promise. The third question had reference to a memoir 
and map defining the boundaries of Savoy and Nice. The memoir was 
in the printer’s hands, and an outline of the map was being prepared. 
Both would speedily be laid before the House. The fourth question 
related to private correspondence with Lord Cow.ey on the subject of 
the annexation of Savoy, with a request for its production. He must 
decline to produce private correspondence; and with reference to the 
intentions of the Emperor in respect to Savoy and Nice, they were set 
forth in the correspondence and despatches already produced. The question 
‘was yet a matter of negotiation, Switzerland having made an appeal to 
Great Britain, which appeal would be laid before the other great powers 
of Europe. Mr. Disragxi could not deny that a demand for the pro- 
duction of private correspondence was improper, and must be resisted. 
But when private despatches of importance were received, and those 
despatches referred to.in public despatches, he thought that proper ex- 
tracts from those private despatches ought to be filed in the Foreign 
Office for reference. Viscount Patmerston, after setting Mr. DisraExt 
right on the subject of the functions of a Congress, went on to say that 
private communications to Ministers could not be produced without great 
inconvenience and mischief to public business and foreign negotiations. 
All that ought to have been produced on the subject of Savoy and Nice 
had been presented to that House. Mr. Horsman regretted that the 
subject of the annexation of Savoy had been so often postponed ; for had 
an expression of British opinion been elicited beforehand, it might have 
operated on the mind of tne French Emperor, After a few words from 
Mr. B. Cocnraneg, who asserted that nine-tenths of the population of 
Savoy were to annexation, the CHANcELLoR of the Ex. 
CHEQUER admitted that the construction put by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the declaration of the French Emperor with regard to Savoy, was 
that the Emperor would do something very different to what he had 
-done. -With respect to the discussion on Savoy he would remind the 
-House there had been several discussions, in which very strong language 
had been used, which might possibly have produced a detrimental effect 
on the feelings of a neighbouring country. Mr. Rorsuck would ever 
afterwards hold any declaration coming from the French Emperor very 
cheap. Mr. Mites hoped a consultation of the Great Powers would 
take place of the subject, by the neutrality of the provinces on the 
Swiss frontier. Mr. KinGuake protested against the doctrine, that 
they were to adapt their language to suit the sensibilities of the French 
people or the French Emperor. Mr. D. Grirritn wished to con- 
ciliate France, and draw closer the connection between the two countries. 
‘Some remarkable statements relative to frauds in the collection of the 
Income Tax having been made by Mr. Ayrton, the CHANCELLOR of 
the Excuzaver said it was his intention to introduce a Bill, to place 
‘the collection of the tax more under the direct control of Government. 
The question of the imposition of an income tax of 10d. in the pound 
jwas then brought on, Lord Granam objected to the increase, and 
. considered that it was putting a delusion on the public to hold out hopes 
that the income tax would only be temporary. Mr. Martin considered 
the proposition of Govirnment remarkable under existing circumstances. 
Mr. Jarrett could not see how the enormous expenditure could be de- 
frayed without this addition. Sir C. Napier said there could be no pros- 
pect of any reduction of expenditure so long as the Emperor of the French 
went on building war ships. He had no doubt the French Emperor 
meant mischief, and we must therefore be prepared to meet it with a 
powerful fleet. With respect to the Chinese war, it was absurd to suppose 
that the expense would be defrayed by the vote of £800,000. Sir S. 
Nortucors looked with suspicion on the war estimates. He was satis- 








fied they would be found vastly insufficient. With reference to the new 
Parliament under the new Reform Bill, he was afraid that the new House 
from its composition, would not be for reducing expenditure, but 4 
throwing the burthen on the upper classes. Sir M. Pero said his eon. 
stituents did not so much object to the tax as to the mode in which it was 
levied. He looked at the Budget as a whole, and would therefore vote for 
the increased income tax with sincere pleasure. Sir H. Wittovensy 
moved, by way of amendment, that the income tax be 9d. instead of 10d, 
He objected flinging away one and a half million paper duty in order to 
impose further income tax burthens. The CHANceLtor of the Ex. 
CHEQUER said the House had decided on the abolition of the paper duty, 
and the gap in the revenue from that and other sources must be filled y ‘ 
With respect to income and property, he did not object to state that he 
was favourable to some mitigation of the admitted inequality of assess. 
ment. Mr. Vansirrarr had relied on the abolition of the income tax 
aecording to promise, but, in common with the whole people of England, 
was disappointed. Sir F. Barrne thought the income tax the worst 
tax that could be imposed on any nation. The Committee divided, and 
the amendment was lost by 187 to 132. Further progress was made with 
the Budget, and the House terminated a long sitting at nearly two o'clock, 
Another of those irregular discussions which of late have been so common, 
arose through Mr. Horsman complaining of want of information relative 
to the Morocco business, the Chinese expedition, and the Savoy question, 
After venting many caustic remarks on all of those subjects, ‘the hon, 
member concluded by stating that, in his opinion, the Emperor of the 
French had deceived the Government and the people of this country, and 
that Parliament ought not to abstain from pronouncing a strong opinion 
on the duplicity which had been throughout practised by the French 
Emperor. Lord J. Russex1, who evidently felt the gravity of the situa. 
tion, declared he had no wish to stifle discussion, and in reference to the 
Savoy question, he could not deny that the Emperor's acts had belied his 
professions. The annexation of Savoy must be regarded as an accom- 
plished fact, as none of the great European powers appeared inclined to 
move energetically in the matter; but with regard to the threatened attack 
on the independence of Switzerland, that was an affair which touched the 
peace of Europe nearly, and must be strictly canvassed by the guaranteeing 
powers of Europe. The noble Lord, with great dignity, which had anim. 
pressive effect on the House, concluded by saying that the annexation of 
Savoy with France would lead to other demands by France, and would in- 
cease the distrust of the othergreat Powers ; and though wishing to live on 
the most friendly terms with France, it would he necessary to state broadly 
and firmly that no tranquillity could be expected in Europe while doubts 
existed of the French Emperor’s intentions with respect to attacking this 
or that country, and that it would therefore be necessary for a union of 


the other Powers, for the pnrpose of preserving the rights and boundaries ° 


of nations. Lord J. MANNERs was entirely satisfied with the conclnding 
remarks of Lord J. Russert. Mr. Bricut considered we had nothing 
to do with the Savoy question, and he would interfere in no con- 
tinental question, except those in which the honour of the country 
was concerned. He preferred entire isolation to perpetual epee 
in the affairs of other nations. Lord C. Hamriton emphatically pro! 
against the narrow and selfish doctrines enunciated by Mr. Briar. Mr, 
KiNGLAKE also condemned the principles Mr. Bricue, and approved of 
the declaration just made by Lord J. Russerx. The subject then 
dropped ; and the CHANCELLOR of the Excueauer proceeded to push 
forward his Budget. The wine licensing question then came on, and was 
elucidated by Mr. Giapstong, but with no result, as the debate was 
adjourned till Monday. On Tuesday, Mr. Kinciake said Lord J. 
Russetv’s declaration the previous evening induced him to withdraw 
the motion on Savoy, of which he had given repeated notice. The 
squabble about the Dover Packet Contract occupied nearly the whole of 
the sitting, and was brought to a termination by the House deciding, 
on a division, by 162 to 117 that the contract ought not to be 
carried out. The Church Rates question, when called on, induced 
Mr. Pacxe to state that he did not intend to trouble the House 
to divide on his amendment that the Bill be read that day 
six months. Mr. NewpecGaTe, however, refused to allow the 
division to be shelved, and accordingly moved that the House should 
consider in committee the expediency of providing some substitute for 
Church Rates. The amendment was seconded by Mr. Cross. Mr. 
Horsman said the question of Church Rates’ abolition had been fully 
exhausted; he would only therefore say that the settlement ought 
to come from Governmental, and not from private legislation. Sir 
J. Tretawny was prepared to give a candid consideration to 
any reasonable suggestion for the final settlement of the question. 
After a few words for the amendment from Mr. Hen ey and 
Mr. Parties, and against by Lord Henrey, Sir M. Pero declared 
that nothing would ‘satisfy the dissenters but unconditional repeal. 
Mr. Wattineton objected to the reqeal of Church Rates without an 
equivalent, but he could not support the amendment. Mr. Evans wis 
the question equitably settled. Lord John MANNERL said, the obstacle fo 
a fair settlement was the Bill of the hon. member for Tavistock. If the 
Bill passed in that House it would meet its deserved fate in the other 
House. After a few desultory remarks, Mr. WALTER said he was satis- 
fied there were only two modes of properly dealing with the question: 
one was to repeal the decision of the Lords in the Braintree Case, the 
other to abolish Church Rates altogether. After a few strong rem 
from Admiral Watcor in favour of the Established Church and its usage, 
the House divided, and the amendment was lost by 222 to 49. The Bill 
then went into Committee. Sir G. Grey proposed three clauses, the 
effect of which was to charge rent on appropriated pews, the money to be 
applied to the repair of the fabric of the Church. The first clause having 
been negatived, the two others were withdrawn. Supply questions then 
occupied the rest of the sitting. 
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Premature Greyness, weak or falling Hair, Neuralgia, Nervous head- 
ache, Rheumatism, Stiff Jointe, &c., are remedied with ease and certainty 
by Herrine’s Patent Magnetic Brushes and Combs. Their use is an 
absolute luxury. His newly invented Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, 
&c., are admirable ; they not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in &@ 
remarkable manner. The Manufactory is 32, Basinghall Street. The 
Public are cautioned against Counterfeits.— Advertisement. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 


fin Patent Corn Flour.— 
The Lancetstates :— 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known." 
wenpectiell announced that, to any application 
nae rown Sad Polson forward the address (for 
wv “village ortown in the Three Kingdoms) of Gro: 
ah Chemists, &c., who supply their Corn Flour at 
the usual price. Where any similar article is substi- 
tuted. or forced into sale upon pretence of being “ the 
thing.” or“‘as good as Brown and Polson’s,” if 
the name, address, and designation are kindly commu 
nicated sach confidence will be greatly appreciated.— 
Brows and Potson, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley, and 23, Lronmonger-lane, London. 
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lastic Stockings and Knee 
’ CAPS for VARICOSE VELNS and WEAK- 
NESS, of a very superior quality, yielding an unvary- 
ing support without the trouble of bandaging. 
Instructions for Measurement and Prices on appli- 
cation, and the article sent by post 
Manufacturers,— POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo- 
place, London, 8.W. 


Butish College of Health, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 





FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI. 
SNES :— 


Mr. Charlwood, 


Australia... .. .. +. 





Bavaria .. ° . Mr. Gayrhos. 
Baltimore... .. .. «+ J.C. French and Son, 
Barbadoes ee . Collymore and Gill. 
Barcelona .. Miret and Cuyas. 
Brody .. « +. . Mr. Kornfield. 
Carthagena .. . Mr. Cauto. 

Calentta.. . . M. R. Child. 

Cape Breton Mr. Ward. 


Constantinople .. - «oe M. Stampa. 
Copenhagen .. .. .. «- #Michaelsenand Holm. 
MOU 0 ce cc ce ce ce Mary MUGmer, 
Elsinore - Mr. Steenberg. 
France .. .. .. ». «+ eo Mr. Moulin. 

Germany and Austria.. .. Mr. Berck. 

Gibraltar « eco ec ee Mr. Roberts, 
Guernsey .. .. .. +. « #Mr. Cochrane. 
Halifax (N.S.) <u - Mr. M'Kinlay. 


Hambarg .. . Mr. Krauskopf. 
Honduras . Mr. Henderson. 
Jamaica Miss Kington 
Madras .. . R. L. Pereira, Esq. 
Mexico Mr. Togno. 


- Mr. Trudeau. 
° Mr Parris. 
. Firth, Pond, and Co. 
Wm. Wagner, Esq. 


Montreal pe 
New Zealand .. 
New York 

Odessa 


Teeth replaced. Decayed 
Teeth restored. Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist, sunplies patented Incorrodible Teeth without 
extracting Teeth or Stumps on his never-failing and 
painless principle of self-adhesion ; rendering detec- 
tion impossible. Articul stion and mastication gnar- 
anteed. Decayed Teeth rendered insensible to pain, 
and stopped with his Osteoplastic Enamel—of the 
same colour as the Teeth, permanently useful, and 





lasting unchanged for years, (a most important disco- | 


very in Dental Science ! Loose Teeth, tastened, &c. 
Hours, Ten to Six. Consultation free 
strictly moderate. 314, Regent-street (opposite the 
Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 


rize Medal Liquid Hair 
Dye, Only one application. Instantaneous, 
Indelible, Harmless and Scentless. In cases, post 
free; 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C, 
“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
mostextraordinary productionsof Modern Chemistry.” 
—Hlustrated London News, July 19, 1851 


A long and interesting report on the products of 
E.F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857, 
Acopy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the Hair. — Mr. Langdale 
guarantees his QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
most successful as a restorative, also in checking 
| tay strengthening weak hair, and preventing 


ling off; most effectual in the growth of whiskers, | 


Moustachios, <c. The money immediately returned 
if not. effectual. Post free for 2s. 6d. in Stamps.— 
tory, 72, Hatton Garden. 

E.F.LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation 
ever produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath. 
Post free from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, 
for 1s. 3d. in stamps. 


CERTAIN MEANS OF CURE GRATIS. 


he New Frerch Remedy 
a8 prepared by the Ecole Pharmacien, Paris, 
has been — by the most eminent of the Medical 
Raculty on the Continent for several years, with great 
Suecess, and has been found a certain remedy for 
effectually restoring the Nervous and Vebilitated to a 
State of vigorous Health, Full particulars forwarded 
tuitously to any address, with every instruction 
self cure, on receipt of a stamped directed en- 
Velope, by MONS, DU VAL, Patent Medicine Agent, 
Birmingham, 
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KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 
Pale Newfoundland, 


TH 

ure and tasteless; the Light Brown cheaper 
and o sot quality. The demand for these Oils 
most highly recommended for their medicinal pro- 
— has so greatly increased, that Mr. KEATING, 

ing anxious to. bring them within the reach of al- 
classes, now imports direct the Pale from Newfound- 
land, and the Brown from the Norwegian Islands; 
The Pale may be had in half pints, 1s. 6d. ; pimts, 2s. 
6d.; quarts, 4s. 6d. The Light Brown in pints, 1s.8d. ; 
quarts 3s, At 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

’ ° 
Brecknell s Skin Soap, the 
best for producing a clear and healthy skin; in 

ls. packets of four tablets or eight squares, —-Breck- 
nell, Turner, and Sons, by appointment to her 
Ma jesty, manufacturers of wax, spermaceti, stearine, 
composite, and iallow candles, agents to Price's 
Patent Candle Company, dealers in all other patent 
candles, all kinds of household and toilet soaps, and in 
colza, sperm, vegetable, and other lamp oils, &c. 
Beehive, 31, Haymarket, London. Sold by all respec- 
table deslers in town and country. N.B.—Each 
tablet and square is stamped with the name of 
“ Brecknell.” 





rime °° 
A loilette Requisite for the 

SPRING.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
It nourishes the roots and body of the hair, imparts 
the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fra- 
grance of perfume, and, at this P nwaeas of the year, 
prevents the hair from falling off, or, if already too 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its farther progress, 





Charges | 


~ | Gratuitous “Circulation. 


and seon restore it again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
use it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening 
the hair, freeing it from seurf, and ey ng new 
hair, whiskers, and moustaches. Established upwards 
of 30 years. No imitative wash can equalit. Price 
3s 6d.,63., and 11s. out: 

c. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street, 
North, Strana, W.C. 





WMlectrical influence in 


Health and Disease. Just published, price 1s., 
free by post for 13 stamps, SEOQOND LIFE; or, 
Electrical Nervous Force: a Medical Work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various modes of nervous and physical debility, 
and the distressing ulterior consequences to which 
they lead; with practical observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
of these disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in 
constitutions relaxed or debilitated from various 
enervating causes. Illustrated with cases compiled 
from the Note book of a Registered Medical Prae- 
titioner of twenty years’ standing, 

Unlike many vaunted restoratives, electricity is one 
which commends itself to the medical man as being 
accordant with the soundest teachings of physiology. 
By the most obvious indication it admits of being 
shown that the electrical and nervous energies are 
identical; henee, that when the latter fails, the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 
gularities of any kind, the nervous system has become 
debilitated, paral ysed, or exhausted, and the patient 
brought to a condition little short of total prostration, 
then, by the action of electricity, imparting certainty 
and eflicacy to medical treatment, he can be re- 
invigorated, and his health re-established to a degree 
|} almost warranting the designation of Second Life. 
Published by the author, and may be had of Mann 
| 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 














T a q . 
3oon to Nervous Suf- 
FERERS. — The New Medical Guide for 
A Nervous Surrerer having 
| been effectually cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of 
| Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and Indigestion, 
by following the instructions given in the MEDICAL 
GUIDE, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the 
author, and for the benefit of others, to publish the 
means used. He will, therefore, send post free, on 
receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, a 
copy of the book, containing every information 
required, Address, James Wattace, Esq., Wilford 
House, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Sq, London, WC, 


Post free for Two Stamps. 

;\xtraordinary Discovery of 
54 an entirely NEW THEORY OF CURING 
DISEASE, being the recorded experience of thirty 
years’ special practice in Great Britain, France, and 
America—with evidence of the actual effects of the 
latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated NEW 
LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Constitu- 
| tional Treatment not yet generally known, even by 

the Medical Faculty of the British Empire, but whic 
have been recently introduced inte England. “ent 
free on reveipt of two stamps to defray postage, Xc., 
| by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., No. 27, Alfred-place, Bed- 
| ford-square, London, W.C. 

Daily Consu'tations from Eleven to Two, and Six to 
Eight in the Evening. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price |s. 114d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
‘his preparation is one of 

the benefits which the science of modern chem- 
istry has conferred upon mankind; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of 
a cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but 
now the eflicacy and safety of this medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 
claims this as one of the most important discoveries 
| of the present age. These Pills require no restraint 
| of diet or confinement during their use, and are cer- 
tain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
| Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “Thomas 
| Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 
Stamp. 
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Frumnish your House with 
the BEST ARTICLES, at DEANE’S, Eéta- 
blished A.Dy 1700. 


eane’s Table Cutlery has 
been celebrated for more than 150 years for 
quality and cheapness, The stock is extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and 


means of every. eet ; 
kk £8, PER DOZEN. : 
Table. Dessert. Carvers— 
Transparent Ivory Handles... 388. ... 288. fs * . 
Best De.  D@crevcw 298. ... --» Os. Od. 
Fine ee” Sn 238. ... 188.... 7a. 6d. 
Good Do. Do........ 16s, ... 128. ... 5a. Gd. 
Kitchen Do.  Do....... 10s. ... 8a. ... 28, 6d. 
Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished 


work: a x variety. Scissors in 
ha cases pt See A ame 
Penknives and every d ption of pocket cutlery. 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years 


before 
the Public, and is a plain, thoroughly good Old 
English Razor. Price 2s. 6d. . 


Pomestic Baths—A_ ve 


: lenge seviety of SROWES sonal 4 of 
most improved construction: also, vapour, hi - 
ing, sponging, nu , and every deareiption a Bethe 
for domestic use. ane’s Baths are distinguished 
for their superior finish, stren of material, and 
great durability; while the prices are on that low 
scale for which their Establishment has so long been 
celebrated. 

For Illustrationsfand Prices see their Pamphlet. on 
“Baths and Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on 
application. 


rawing Room Stoves—A 


- large and handsome collection of BRIGHT 
STOVES, for the Drawing or Dining-room, embracing 
all the newest Designs. Deane and Co. have 
applied to these and other classes of R 
Patented Improvements, economising consump- 
tion of Fuel, for which the highest Testimonials have 
been given. 

Hot Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, 
with ascending or descending Flues, suitable for 
Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, Shops, &e 


. 
Spoons and Forks—Silver 
Pattern Spoons and Forks.— All the newest and 
best designs of these Cheap. useful, and elegant 
Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean Plate. 
Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks:— 





Table Forks ... - ... perdoz. 38.  3ls, 
Table Spoons... tent ons 99 40s. 338. 
Dessert Forks ws eae % 29s. 238. 
Dessert Spoons an on a 30s. 24s. 
Tea Spoons P 188 14s, 64. 


Mustard and Salt, per pair, 3s. Sugar Bows, $s.6d. 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, 
London- Bridge. 

*," SEND FOR DEANE’S FURNISHING LIST, 

Free on application. 


. ’ 
Keating s Cough Lozenges. 
: What diseases are more fatal in their con- 
sequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, 
or Lungular Affections? The first and best remedy 
is Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 
23. 9d,, 4a. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London. Retail by all Druggiets. 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLic SPEAKERS, SINGERS, 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending 
your Lozenges to those who may be distressed with 
Hoarseness. They have afforded me relief on several 
oceasions when searecly able to sing from the effects 
of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to 

Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS FRANCOIS, Vicar Choral. 
Te Mr. Keating. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LEADER 
AND 


SATURDAY ANALYST. 


A REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, & SOCIAL EVENTS. 


Price 5d. ; Stamped, fid, 


CONTENTS or No. 522 (New Szates No, 12), 
MAROH 2, 1860: 
Second Reading of the Reform Bill. 
European Politics. War with China. 

New Bankruptcy Code. Principle or Presumption. 
Debtors and Creditors. Commercial Morality. 
The Peelites. The Army and Aristocracy. 

The New Constituencies—Chelsea and Kensington. 
The National Defences. Humboldt’s Letters. 
Antony Gisther. Trenslated Poetry. 
Domestic Romance. The Popes and the Jesuits. 
Miscellaneous Books. 

Foreign Correspondence :—Rome—Turin—Hanover. 
Record of the Week. 


Entertainments. Parliament. 





PUBIASHED AT 18, CATHERINE 


STREET, STRAND, W.C 


LONDON: 
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—— 
° LORD OVERSTONE’S SPEECG. ’ 
raser’s Magazine, for M:: Bentley’s New Pubjj. 
APRIL, will contain the First Part of a New Tile day ia publiched, price Ope Shing, camel FOR MARCH, li 
Work, entitled 


GRYLL GRANGE, 
by the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 
London: Joun W. Panxez & Son, West Strand, W.C. 





Fraser's Magazine, for 
APRIL, 1860, 2s. 6d., contains 
Gr arenes By pe Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 


.toV. 
the Silent: a Study of Character. By Shirley. 


Thomas E. 
hy in 
the University 
Hints for Vagabonds. 5 Aad Themselves.—Tyrol. 
-someng of every ity and Intelligence. By 
as 


‘are. 

The Li Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. 
Chapter I'V.—Fame of Pope, Contemporaries, 
and his Villa. 

Military Education. 

“The Publication-of-Letters Nuisance. 
Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Chapter XI.—Rejected 
Addresses, XII.—Summer Days. 
Senet Love, By J. Le ge ag 
thropic Societies in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
‘What are we Coming to?—A Conversation in a Rail- 
way Carriage. 


London: Joun W. Parner & Son, West Strand, W.C. 


Blackwood's Magazine, for 





APRIL, 1860. No, DXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Ley met Career. 
Lady Hamilton. 
Our Position with China, 
Stabat Mater. 
History of Europe from 1815 to 1852.— Alison. 
Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography.—Part IV. 
Poetic Aberrations. 


The Rulers ofthe Land. 
‘Our Worthy Friend Nap. cre 
Whit we have done for the Princes of India. 
Parliamentary Duelling. 
Wuta» Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh] and 
m, 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


M acmillan’s Magazine. 
- Edited by DAVID MASSON, 
No. V1. (for APRIL, 1860).—CONTENTS : 


1. On the Revision of the Prayer Book and the Act 
of Uniformity. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
2. Requiescat in Pace. By R. Monckton Milnes. 
3. Some Recollections of an Old Street. 
4. Buddha and Buddhism. By E. Vansittart Neale. 
5. A Hedge-side Poet. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
56. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” 
Chap. XIV.—A Change in the Crew, and what 
came of it. 
Chap. X V.—A Storm brews and breaks. 
Chap. XVI.—The Storm rages. 
. The Sleep of the Hyacinth. An Egyptian Poem. 
By the late Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh. 
Chap, I.—The Garden. 
Chap. If.—The Queen and the Flowers. 
Chap. LII.—The Death of the Queen. 
8. On The Deca 
Prof. Ansted, F.R.S. 
9. Readers in 1760 and 1860. By F. T. Palgrave. 
10. An English Painter’s Tomb. By Charles Allston 
Collins. 
11. Italy Resurgent and Britain Looking on. 
Thomas Hughes. 





~_ 


and Preservation of Stone. By 
Ss 


By 


Volume I. will be ready next week, handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Among the Contributors to the Volume are—The 
Auther of ‘“‘ Tom Brown’s School Days ;” The Author 
of “John Halifax ;” the Rev. F. D. Maurice; R. 
Monckton Milnes, M-P.., the Rev. J. W. Blakesley; 
Alfred Tennyson, Professor Huxley, Franklin Lush- 
ington, etc., etc. 


Macmittan and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 





The Westminster Réaview, | 


New Series. No. XXXIV. APRIL, 1860. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Vedic 






Venice in 1848-9. 
Ww 


6. ment of Hun *y 
6. : the Dangers the Safe- 
7. Japan. 
8. Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
Cc Literature :—I. Theology and Philo- 


a 


"Pees eats itlesatyt Datica 
jnonc Maxw. Successor 
Nona Gaaraas, 8 King William Street, Strand. are 





Speech delivered by Lord 


OVERSTONE in the House of Lords, March 15, 
1860, on the Address on the Treaty of Commerce with 
France; with an Appendix. 


London: Loneman anv Co. 





Now ready, in Three vols, with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 


he Life and Times of 


GEORGE VILLIEBS, DUKE OF BUCKING- 
M. From 


r 

HAM. and Authentic Sources. By 

Mrs. THOMSON. 
Also, in Two vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


istory of the Reign of 


HENRY IV., KING OF FRANCE AND 
NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. 


Honst anv Bracket, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


On Wednesday, 4th April, will be published, 


The Mill on the Floss. By 


GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Scenes of 
Clerical Life” and “ Adam Bede.” In Three Volumes, 
post octavo. 


Wrttram Brackwoop and Sons, 





Edinburgh and 





London. 
The New Quarterly Review 
FOR APRIL. No. XXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 


* CONTENTS. 

Macaulay’s Biographies. 

French and English Novels. 

Von Humboldt’s Correspondence. 

The Lace Trade and the Factory Act. 

The Second Coalition Government. 

Retrospect of the Literature of the Quarter :—His- 
tory and Memoirs—Travels—Science and Natural 
History — Religion — Novels—Music—French Books, 
etc. 


London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





THIS DAY, 


M 


No. IX., APRIL, Price One Shilling. 


eliora. Contents :— 
1. The Blind; 2. Macaulay and his Writ- 


| ings ; 3. Intemperance— its Causes and Cure; 4. The 


Treatment of our Lunatics; 5. Slavery in America ; 
6. An Irish Patriot; 7. Our Friends in Council. Vols. 
I. and II., containing Nos. I. to VIIL., price Five 
Shillings each. 


London; Parrripce anno Co., Paternoster Row. 


he British Quarterly 
REVIEW, No. LXIL., price 6s., for Arnrim. 


CONTENTS. 
Lord Macaulay. 
M‘Leod’s Eastern Africa. 
. Christian Revivals, 
. Belgium and China. 
Darwinon the Origin of Species. 
. Lord Dundonald. 
. Brown’s Sermons. 
. China and Japan. 
. Italian Nationality. 
. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s- 


churchyard ; and Stmpxiy, Marsmatt, and Co., Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court. 





Soanaranaen— 











Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


urious Storied Traditions 


OF SCOTTISH LIFE. By ALEXANDER 
LEIGHTON, Editor and one of the Authors of “ The 
Border Tales.”’ 


Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nimmo, 2, St. David-street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, the 


emoirs of Joseph Fouche 
DUKE OF OTRANTO. 


| Edited by HENRY DAVIES, Esq., of Buckingham- 
street, Strand. 


Fouché was the son of a captain in the merchant 
navy. He was born at Nantes in 1763, and by choice 
followed the career of teacher. In 1788 he obtained 
the situation of Inspector of Classes in the College of 
Nantes; was nominated by that city a representative 
at the National Convention of 1792; voted the death 
of Louis XVI. without appeal or remand; was 
named President of the Jacobins’ Club. He was impli- 
| cated in the conspiracy of Babeuf, his arrest decreed 
(1794), but was afterwards amnestied. By a decree of 
the Directory (1795), was named ambassador to the 
Cisalpine Republic, then to the Court of Holland, and 
lastly, Minister of Police. He gave his support to the 
nomina of Buonaparte to the Empire, and obtained 
in 1809 the Ministry of the Interior. But in 1810 
Napoleon took him away from his functions, and 
appointed him Governor of Rome. After the campaign 
of Mc he was nominated Governor of the [Illyrian 
rovinces (1813), acd in 1815 again Minister of the In- 

rior. Louis XVIII. gave him the Ministry of Police. 
Exiled in 1816, he fixed his residence at Prague, after- 
wards at Trieste, where he died in 1820. 





| 


1 


Ho~ we Spent the Autumn 
Retreat.” Post 8vor, with’ wmeercey ibe, Timely 
10s, 6d. : mmerons Illustrations, 


Il. 
The Life and Labours of Sir 


CHALES BELL. By Dr. PICH 
French. Crown 8vo. 6s. 1" OT, from the 


III. 
EDITED BY DR. NORTON SHAW. 


n Arctic Boat Journey in 


THE AUTUMN OF 1854. By SAAC 
HAYES, Surgeon of the Second Grinnell E 
With Introduction and Notes, by Dr. N RTON 
SHAW. Small 8vo., with a Map, 6s. 


IV. 


eonore; or, the Little 


COUNTESS. By the Author of “The Myrtle 
and the Heather.” Post 8vo. 103.6d. ~ 


London : Ricuagp Brntier, New Burlington Street, 





On the Ist of April, No. XVIII. New Series. Price 
3s. 6d. 


he Journalof Psychological 
LOW, 


MEDICINE. Edited by FORBES 
M.D., D.C.L., Oxon, 


CONTENTS. 
Psychological Quarterly Retrospect. 
a Habits of Intoxication as Causing a Type of 
isease. 
The Platonic Dialogues. 
The Asylums of Spain. 
The Mental Philosophy of Fichte the Younger. 
Pinel: a Biographical Study. 
Bain’s Psychology. 
Nervousness, 
Dr. B. A. Morel on Mental Disorders. 
On Epilepsy. 
Modern Magicians and Mediomaniacs. 
Foreign Psychological Literature. 


Joun Caurcaitt, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, Second Edition, with Illustrative Map, 
price |s., or by Post, 34 stamps. 


American Securities : Prae- 


tical Hints on the Tests of Stability and Profit, 
for the Guidance and Warning of British Investors, 


By “AN ANGLO-AMERICAN.” 


“ A well written pamphlet just issued on ‘ American 
Securities’ by ‘An Anglo-American.’ ”---Times, 

“A very important and well-timed pamphiet.”—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

“A valuable pamphlet.’’~ Morning Post. 

** May be perused with advantage.’’— Morning Herald, 

“The pamphlet is well worth its shilling to all in- 
tending purchasers of American Stocks or 
especially Railway investments.” —Sun. 

“A useful pamphlet, and one which demands the 
attention of those who have money to invest. The 
author is fully competent to give advice on the subject 
of ‘ American Securities.’’’— Bristol Times. 


| _ London: Published by Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill; 
| W. P. Metchim, 20, Parliament Street, Westminster. 








FIFTH YEAROF PUBLICATION, 


“he Man of Ross.” — 


Every Thursday—One Penny. An Inde- 
pendent Family Paper, having (with one exception 
only) the largest circulation in the County of Hereford. 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of 
all the other local papers put together. Orders, Ad- 
vertisements, and Books for Review, to be sent to the 
Publisher, J. W. F. Counsett, Market-place, Ross. 

overnment upon First 
PRINCIPLES. Illustrated Analogiealiy 
Statistically, and Morally. By JOHN GROSS . 
This work embodies a wide field for information, 
not only upon Social and Moral subjects, but Lo 
great variety of questions which are essentially 
porated with the ——— discussions of the day, in 
connection with the Commerce, Trade, and Taxation 
of the country. Statesmen and lovers of intelligen 


progress will find in it a compilation of facts wel, 
worthy their attention. 


London: Prrer and Co., Paternoster Row. 





a ——— 


he News of this Day, 
MARCH 3st, No. 105, contains—Baylis and 
Bentley. Second Notice.—The Napoleonic Ides. 
Letter to Lord John Russell, by Junius.—The New 
| Bankruptcy Law. Second Article —Florence 
| ingale.—Buylis’s Soireés Artistiqres —The Na’ 
| Liie Controversy.—The Cruel Hoax: The Carpenter 
| Pamphlet — Meetings of gbitatistical Society: The 
Census of the Maoris.—And all the Insurance, 
| an mercial News ofthe Week. Price 4d. 


| Office—1, Strand Buildings, London, W.C. 
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